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MANY BUYERS 


ARE MAKING INQUIRIES FOR PIG 
IRON 
And Some Sales of. Good Size Re- 
corded—Strong Competition in 
Finished Material Re- 
duces Prices. 

Following the recent improvement in 
tonnage of finished products sold, in- 
creased business is being enjoyed in 
the pig iron market, but competition is 
keen, and very low prices are being 
made on northern pig iron and on fin- 
ished products. The United States 
tee] Corporation is working 65 per 
cent of its capacity, with the Ensley 
int still in operation. 

A Pittsburg firm having 

Iron Ore large iron ore and blast 
Transaction furnace interests, reports 
sales amounting to about 

300,000 tons of iron ore at last year’s 
prices, but it 1s understood that an ex 
change deal was involved, and the sales 
cannot be considered to mark the be- 
ginning of a buying movement, or as 
prices for this year, concern 
ing which the leading ore interests 
have not reached a conclusion. The 
appearance of the United States Steel 
Corporation as a seller of foundry pig 
iron from its Bay View, Wis., stacks 
has caused the expression, on the part 
of some merchant furnace interests hav 
ing ore deposits, of their intention to 
consult their own interests only in par- 


ating in consultations concerning 


Inquiries for pig iron are 
Pig Iron much more numerous, and 
Activity represent leading electric, ra- 

diator, harvester and cast 
iroh pipe interests, as well as a vast 
number of smaller concerns. Sales of 
southern iron have continued at a sat- 
isfactory rate, and the $11 Birmingham 


price for No. 2 has practically disap- 


peared. The scarcity of the lower 
grades of pig iron in the south is a 
noteworthy feature. Among important 
purchases were 10,000 tons by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
and inquiries include 11,000 tons from 
the General Electric Co., 10,000 tons 
from the American Steel Foundries, 
and 24,000 tons from the Massillon 
Tron & Steel Co. The prevailing quo- 
tation in the valley is $14 for No. 2, 
but some interests are asking more. 
On the whole, the pig iron situation is 
much more encouraging. 

The liveliest competition has 
Bars and developed in steel bars, and 
Billets for prompt shipment 1.10c 

Pittsburg is the prevailing 
price, while on contracts wp to Jan. 1, 
1.15c is asked. The result of competi 
tion is especially noteworthy in rein- 
forcing bars. Prices on bar iron are 
irregular. Prices of billets are also be- 
ing shaded, and sales in the Chicago 
district have been made at about $2 
below the recently announced prices. 

A striking illustration of 
German the competition that 
Competition might be expected if 
the tariff bars were let 

down is shown by the fact that on a 
recent order for steel pipe placed by 
a Canadian mining interest, German 
pipe makers made the low quotations 
at a price below the American cost 
of manufacture. Rail sales are not 
numerous. The Bethlehem Steel Co 
was the lowest bidder on 6,000 tons 
for the Isthmian Canal Commission. 
The Ann Arbor system has ordered 
6,000 tons, and the Manistee & North- 
western, 4,000 tons. 

Contracts for structural 
Structural material during the past 
Material. week have not been heavy, 

and in some districts, in 
which the 1.30c price had been ad- 
hered to, sales have been made at a 


reduction of $2. Some important rail 





road work is pending, including about 
16,000 tons for track elevation for 
the Philadelphia & Reading. The 
general contract for the Curtis build- 
ing, Philadelphia, has been let, but 
the order. for the 15,000 tons. of steel 
required has not been ptaced. The 
Denver & Rio Grande railroad has 
placed an order with the Pressed Steel 
Car Co. for 1,500 all steel gondolas, 
and the 15,000 tons of plates and 
shapes required will be furnished by 
the Carnegie Steel Co. There is some 
shading in prices of plates. 


GARY MILL CONTRACTS 
AWARDED. 

Pittsburg, April 21.—The Indiana 
Steel Co. has just awarded contracts 
for the new merchant mills at the 
Gary plant. Steel is now being erect- 
ed for these mills. The contracts let 
are for the machinery fer one 10- 
inch merchant mill, awarded to the 
United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
and two 12-inch merchant mills, 
awarded to the Pencoyd works ef the 
American Bridge Co. 

The General Electric Co. has en- 
tered the market for 11,000 tons of 
foundry iron for last half. 

A western furnace is reported to 
have closed for a year’s coke re- 
quirements from July, about 144,000 
tons; other coke deals are being ne- 
gotiated. 

THE LENTZ ENGINE TO BE 

BUILT IN AMERICA, 

The predominating influence of the 
fuel question in continental Europe 
has produced a number of high grade 
engines which have shown remark- 
able results in steam economy. The 
interesting announcement is made that 
one of these designs, the Lentz, is 
now to be built in America by the 
Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa., which 
has secured exclusive rights. A steam 
consumption of 12 pounds per horse- 
power with saturated steam, and 20.5 
pounds with superheated steam’ is 
claim d for this engine. 

The company has also developed a 
new type of vertical boiler for which 
strong claims are made, and of whteh 
the results of extensive tests will be 
inade public at an early date. 
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THE WEEK IN IRON CENTERS 


PITTSBURG. 
Strong Competition on Bars—More 
Life in Pig Iron Market. 
Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 

: 510 Park Bldg., April 20. 
The general aspect of the iron and 
steel market is one of sustained buy- 
ing activity in most rolled products 





which is expressing itself in a steadily 
accumulating tonnage on mill books 
and in* some increase in operation. 
Buyers are showing a greater degree 
of confidence in taking up the’ consid- 
eration of their future needs and are 
usually able to cover for their re- 
quirements in an advantageous way, al- 
though the mills are giving the prefer- 
ence to orders which may be speci- 
fied within the next several months. 
A clearer understanding of the provis- 
ions of the tariff bill undergoing. en- 
actment is apparently affording greater 
reassurance to both consumers and 
makers. 

Price irregularities in the market are 
more prominently in evidence and in- 
dicate a sharper competition for orders 
between some makers of finished lines. 
In steel bars, recent developments 
have brought about the practical aban- 
donment of the 1.20c Pittsburg price 
which has ruled as the general price 
level since the beginning of the open 
market and 1.15¢ is now widely quoted. 
In the case of some imporant produc- 
ers, a 1.10c price is being granted on 
business exceeding 75 tons. 

In wire products, the activity of some 
independent companies in accumulating 
business at concessions from the off- 
cial quotations of the principal maker 
is having a more disquieting effect 
upon the policy of the latter which 
has been to temporarily, at least, main- 
tain the former prices. The report, 
however, that the American Steel & 
Wire Co. has announced a formal cut 
is not confirmed. The spike market 
has also seen aggressive selling tactics 
lately pursued and lower prices have 
resulted. 

A reflection of the better tone that 
is characterizing conditions is to be 
seen in the renewed life beginning to 
assert itself in pig iron. A round ton- 
nage in inquiries has appeared during 
the past week and sales are more 
plentiful. It is expected that an ab- 
sorption of a considerable part of the 
heavy stocks in the valleys and other 
sections, must precede any marked im- 
provement of the present low prices in 
this market. 


Iron Ore.—W. P. Snyder & Co., 


Pittsburg, report transactions in iron 
ore for the season’s delivery beginning 


May 1 which aggregate more than 
300,000 tons. Of this total, sales of 
100,000 tons of Bessemer and 100,000 
tons of non-Bessemer have just been 
closed with Mahoning and Shenango 
valley interests. Recently the same 
company closed with a Pittsburg fur- 
nace for 70,000 tons of high grade Bes- 
semer ore and with a valley interest 
for 60,000 tons of the same grade. It 
is announced that last year’s prices 
were obtained in all cases. 

Pig Iron.—A marked improvement 
of interest in the pig iron market on 
the part of consumers has appeared 
and inquiries for more than 75,000 tons 
of metal which have come out during 
the past week, are now before mak- 
ers. Selling of northern brands is also 
showing some increase and the general 
situation has a more promising outlook 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. in the week closed on a block of 
about 10,000 tons of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
foundry iron, which was_ purchased 
from different furnaces and for vari- 
ous deliveries, the buyer desiring ex- 


ipments. This transaction in- 
9 


tended sh 

dicated that the going price for No. 
foundry at present is not far from $14 
valley although in exceptional instances 
figure might be shaded. Sales 
of 1,000 tons of malleable in scattered 
lots and 1,000 tons of basic to an Ohio 
steel foundry are reported. A Pitts 
burg user took 1,000 tons of gray 
forge for prompt shipment at about 
$14.50 delivered. A number of smaller 
sales were also made. 

The largest inquiry to come out in 
the week is from the Massillon Iron 
& Steel Co., Massilon, O., for 24,000 
tons divided into 8,000 tons each of 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4 foundry and for de- 
livery over the six months beginning 
May 1. The American Steel Foundries 
came into the market for 10,000 tons 
of basic for delivery at St. Louis over 
the balance of the year. A New York 
state implement manufacturer is ask- 
ing prices on 10,000 tons of foundry 
and malleable for extended shipment. A 
Middletown, O., steel interest is in- 
quiring for 5,000 tons of basic for de- 
livery this year and another southern 
Ohio consumer is a prospective buyer 
of 2,000 tons of the same grade for 
similar shipment. There is a good de 
mand for malleable and several local 
consumers of low phosphorus iron are 
inquiring on an aggregate of about 
1,000 tons. 

Heavy sales of southern iron con- 
tinue to be made and prices are stif- 
fening. Since the start of the present 


movement in that section, some large 


makers have closely approached the 
100,000-ton mark in accumulated orders 
and it is believed that the general ag- 
gregate of contracts taken since April 
1 is fully 250,000 tons. The southern 
fu 
$11.50 Birmingham for second and $12 
for third quarter delivery. 

On prompt and second quarter ship 


rnace companies are now asking 


ment on northern iron, we quote as 


follows: 


NE INO oi in 0.0 05-4 6 0h 8s $15.00 to 15.25 
Bessemer, Pittsburg ............ 15.90 to 16.15 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburg..... 14.90 to 15.15 
Gray forge, Pittsburg .......... 14.40 to 14.65 
ee OE Oe eee rr te 14.25 to 14.50 
Basic; PMO UIG ois woes veces 15.15 to 15.40 


Ferro-Alloys.—Some inquiry for fer 
ro-manganese from other sections is 
current but the demand from the Pitts- 
burg district at present is light. We 
note a carload sale of 12 per cent fer- 
ro-silicon to a Pittsburg foundry at 
about $26 delivered. There is a light 
inquiry for 50 per cent ferro-silicon. 
We quote 80 per cent ferro-manganese 
at $41.50 to $42.50 Baltimore with a 
freight rate of $1.95 to Pittsburg. 

Fifty per cent ferro-silicon is quoted 
at $58 to $59 Pittsburg on forward de- 
liveries; domestic, 12 per cent, $26; 11 
per cent, $25; 10 per cent, $24 Pitts- 
burg. 

Plates.—The Denver & Rio. Grande 
railroad has closed with the Pressed 
Steel Car Co. for 1,500 all-steel side- 
dump gondola cars of 50 tons capacity 
and the plates and shapes, about 15,000 
tons, will ‘be supplied ‘by the Carnegie 
Steel Co. The Pressed Steel Car Co 
has also received the order of the 
Iowa Central for 50 side-dump steel 
gondolas and from the Pacific Elec- 
tric railway, Los Angeles, for 50 50- 
ton steel underframe flat cars. The 
plate mills are operating at better 
scehdules and are regularly getting a 
good tonnage from the car builders, 
large pipe makers and Structural in 
terests. A very moderate business is 
going in tank steel. Some attractive 
orders are commanding concessions, 
but this shading usually does not ex- 
tend beyond $1 a ton. We quote the 
present plate market as follows: 

Tank plates, 14-inch thick, 6% to 100 
inches, 1.30c f. o. b. mill. Extras are 
as follows per 100 pounds: Boiler and 
flange steel plate, 0.10c; A. B. M. A. 
and ordinary firebox steel plates, 0.20c; 
still bottom steel, 0.30c; marine steel, 
0.40c; locomotive firebox steel, 0.50c; 
all sketches, excepting straight taper 
plates varying not more than 4 inches 
in width at ends, narrowest end not 
being less than 30 inches, 0.10c; circles, 
0.20c. Plates in widths over 1.10 inches 
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over 110 inches 
over 115 inches 


to 110 inches, 0;05c; 
to 115 inches, 0.10c; 
120 inches, 0.15c; over 120 inches 
125 inches, 0.25c; over 125 inches 
130 inches, 0.50c; over 130 inches, 


up 
up 
up to 
up to 
up to 
le: and 
cluding 3/16-inch plate on thin edges, 
0.10c; under 3/16 to and including No. 
9, 0.15c; under No. 8 and including 
No. 9, 0.25c. Five cents extra for less 
than carloads. 30 


Gages under %-inch to in- 


Terms, net cash in 
days. 

Skelp.—Some odd 
steel skelp have been closed recently 
at about 1.20c Pittsburg 
somewhat below the recognized market 
1.25c to 1.30c. Sheared 
rom 1.30c to 


lots in grooved 


which is 


of from steel 


1.35¢c. 


skelp is quoted at 


Iron skelp makers, particularly those 
in the middle western section, have 
their outputs well sold up. 
Sheets.—Independent sheet makers 
at a meeting in this city last week, 


discussed general conditions, but took 
no action of importance to the trade 


The mills are booking a very fair vol- 


ume of orders and are making steady 


shipments, as consumptive demands 


have increased. The price situation 
shows no change, for, while black 
sheets are firm, there is considerab‘e 
irregularity on plain galvanized and 


The 


operate 


leading in- 
continues to 105 or 60 
per cent of its 176 The 
independent mills have no large amount 
hand and 


corrugated roofing. 


terest 


sheet mills. 


of manufactured stock on 


are running at a higher percentage 


We 


follows: 


quote present minimum prices as 


Blue annealed sheets, Nos. 10 and 
heavier, 1.60c; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.65c; 
Nos. 13 and 14, 1.70c; Nos. 15 and 16, 


1.80c; box annealed sheets, Nos. 10 to 


12, 1.85c: Nos. 13 and 14, 1.90c; Nos 
15 and 16, 1.95c; Nos. 17 to 21, 2c; 
Nos. 22 to 24, 2.05c; Nos. 25 and 26, 
2.10c; No. 27, 2.15c; No. 28, 2.20c; No. 
29, 2.25c: No. 30, 2.35c; galvanized 
sheets, Nos. 13 and 14, 2.30c; Nos. 15 
and 16, 2.40c: Nos. 17 to oi. 2.5Cc; 
Nos. 22 to 24, 2.65c; Nos. 25 and 26, 
2.85c: No. 27, 3.05¢ No, 28: .3:25¢; 
No. 29, 3.35c; No. 30, 3.60c; painted 
roofing sheets, $1.55 per square for 
No. 28 gage, 2'%-inch corrugation, 
and galvanized roofing sheets, $280 
per square for No. 28 gage, 2%-inch 


corrugation. 
Tin Plate. 
and 
working their plants close to capaci- 
New 
but 
the 


Mill orders in tin plate 
are heavy makers generally are 
moderate 

to the 


taken at 


ties business is of 


volume, some contracts 


end of year are being 


current which are quite wuni- 


the 
Co. 


prices 
The 
Sheet & 


form. operations of Amer- 


ican Tin Plate are un 
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changed, being 202 mills active, which 
represent 83 per cent of total and 94 


per cent of the serviceable equipment 


of the company. Most of the inde- 
pendent mills are running full. We 
quote the present market as follows: 


Coke tin plate, 100-pound basis, 14 
x 20, $3.45 f. o. b. mill Pittsburg dis- 
trict and $3.40 in large lots. Terms, 
30 days, less 2 per cent for cash in 
10 days. 

Rails 


small 


and Track Material.—Some 
of standard 
being placed by different 
The Carnegie Steel Co. has 
taken 3,000 tons the Norfolk & 
Western for prompt shipment, and is 
closing 5,000 with another 
The light rail trade is showing 
little change, about 1,500 tons having 
been placed with the leading interest 
this 
ject 


tonnages sections 


are rail- 
roads. 
from 
for tons 
line. 


week. Light rail prices are sub- 
to shading. The 
heavy buying of track fastenings con- 
has 


considerable 


tinues. Considerable irregularity 
lately developed in the spike market 
through spirited competition for busi- 
ness, and prices have been scaled 
down, particularly in hand spikes, so 
that 1.60c has done. 
On present specifications Besse- 
mer the 
base price for open-hearth rails being 
$30 mill: 


Fifty-pound and heavier, 500-ton lots 


Pittsburg been 


on 


rails we quote as follows, 


and over, $28: carloads and less than 
500 tons, $30; less than carload lots, 
$32; 8-pound, $32; 12-pound, $28; 16- 


25 to 45- 
bars. for 
Standard 


pound, $26; 20-pound, $25; 


$24; splice 
standard sections, 1.50c. 
spikes, 160c to 1.70c Pittsburg; 
spikes, 1.60c to 1.70c Pittsburg. 
Steel.— Sheet plate 
consuming a heavy ton- 


pound, angle 


hand 


and tin manu- 


facturers are 


nage of sheet and tin bars and their 
specifications against their contracts 
with the steel mills are very liberal. 


is receiving a 
of steel or- 
Sheet & Tin 
subsidiaries of 
Corporation. 


The Carnegie Steel Co. 
substantial 
the 


very tonnage 


ders from American 
Plate Co. and _ other 
the United States Steel 
Billet contracts are also being freely 
While current prices 
lots for 

quota- 


drawn against. 


on odd 
the 
tions are being well observed on con- 


full ob- 
some quantities 


are being shaded 


quick shipment, regular 
being 


for 


tracts and prices are 


tained on imme- 
diate delivery. 

Bessemer and open-hearth 4 x 4 bil- 
lets with 0.25 
quoted at $23 Pittsburg, 


extras for size and analysis, and forg 


less are 


and 
with the usual 


carbon 


ing billets at $25 Pittsburg Sheet 
and tin bars are $25 Pittsburg. Some 
+1] wtttine. tic itl 


steel makers are still 
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vide the freight within the $1 limit, 


making the price in the immediate 
Pittsburg territory $23.50 delivered on 
billets and $25.50 delivered on sheet 


hare 

Hoops and Bands.—Business being 
offered in hoops which is not -espe- 
heavy is being subjected to 
competition among manufac- 
turers, and this condition is bringing 
out prices under the 1.60c level. Speci- 
fications against contracts are fair. 
The present market is regularly quot- 
follows: 

Hoops in carload lots, 1.60c; in less 
than carload lots, 1.70c; bands, 1.20¢, 
base half extras as per standard steel. 

Merchant Bars.—Interesting events 
of price significance have transpired 
in the steel bar market during the 
week, and have resulted in-the 
practical abolishment of the 1.20c 
Pittsburg base in favor of 1.15¢ Pitts- 
burg. One of the leading makers of 
steel bars has become aggressive for 
business and is quoting quite freely 
a 1.10c Pittsburg price which applies 
particularly to orders for quick ship- 
ment, although it is likely this figure 
may be done for extended shipment. 
The 2,000 tons of reinforcing bars in 
the Queen Lane water works con- 
tract, Philadelphia, are ‘reported to 
have been taken by this interest the 
past week at 1.10c Pittsburg, although 
in this case it was necessary to meet 
the competition of the rerolling mills, 
Other leading steel bar producers are 
generally quoting 1.15¢ Pittsburg for 
deliveries up to the end of the pres- 
ent year. The ordering activity of 
bar consumers is holding up strongly, 
and the April tonnage is substantially 
increasing over March, which was a 
very good month in this respect. The 
larger implement manufacturers are 
exercising caution in closing for their 
extended requirements, although the 
contracts several of the smaller 
have been taken by the 
Bar iron is dull, and makers 
are disposed to obligate them- 
selves on future deliveries because of 


cially 
sharp 


ed as 


past 


of 
companies 
mills. 

not 


the uncertainties of the scrap mar- 
ket. We quote present prices as fol- 
lows: ° 

Common iron bars, 1.30¢ to 1.35¢ 


3essemer and open-hearth 
steel bars, 1.10c to 1.15c; plow and 
cultivator, 1.10c to 1.15c; channels, an- 


Pittsburg; 


gles, zees, tees, under 3-inch, 1.30c, 
all f. o. b, mill. The following’ dif- 
ferentials are maintained on _ stéel: 
Less than 2,000 pounds, 0.10c ad- 
vance; less than 1,000 pounds of a 
size, 030c advance. Cold rolled and 
ground shafting, 60 per cent in car- 
tnade nd 55 per cent less than 








ne 


a A, Pe 
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carloads, delivered in base territory. 
Planished and machine straightened 
tire steel is 1.40c base; iron finished 
tire under 1% by 1% inches, 1.35c, 
both plus % extra on tire card: iron 
finished tire, 1% by % and over, 1.20c, 
plus % extra on the steel bar card. 

On cold rolled strip steel, width 1% 
inches and wider, and 0.100 inch and 
thicker, we quote base prices for 1)) 
peunds, $3.05 on hard, and $3.30 on 
sft. 

Structural Material—A number of 
structural projects in this section are 
beginning to assume definite form and 
some contracts are expected to be placed 
srortly. One of the largest undertak- 
ings in sight is for a new public bridge 
over the Ohio river at Sewickley, Pa., 
which will require from 6,000 to 8,000 
tons of steel. Plans are nearing com- 
pletion and bids will be asked for soon. 
Figures are being considered for the 
additions to the pipe mills of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., which 
will require about 1,200 tons, and an 
award is about to be made. Bids will 
be taken this week on the redrawn plans 
for the Wilkinsburg high school, 800 
tons, and on April 30 for the West Penn 
hospital, 1,200 tons, in this city, the 
original drawings of which have also 
been revised. The contract for the 
Pittsburg Athletic Association, 1,400 
tons, is about to be awarded. The Buf- 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburg railroad is 
expected to close shortly on its yearly 
requirements of bridge work, about 2,500 
tons. The railroads generally having 
awarded considerable tonnage during 
the past month are vot inquiring so 
freely, but building work in other lines 
is quite active. The structural mills are 
receiving good orders. Attractive busi- 
ness is bringing out prices of 1.25c and 
lower on plain material. We quote the 
present market as follows: 

Beams and channels, 15-inch and un- 
der, 1.25c to 1.30c; over 15 inches, 1.35c 
to 1.40c: zees, 1.25¢ to 1.30c; tees, 1.30c 
to 1.35c; angles, from 3 to 6 inches, 
1.25¢ to 1.30c; over 6 inches, 1.35c to 
1.40c; universal and sheared plates, 6% 
imches and wider, 1.25c to 1.30c. 

Merchant Pipe—On a recent in- 
quiry for a quantity of 12-inch steel 
pipe for the Cobalt Canada mining dis- 
trict, German pipe makers offered ‘the 
low quotations and took the business at 
a price reported at from 10c to 25c per 
foot below the American cost of manu- 
facture. There is a greater demand for 
merchant pipe from the jobbers, for, as 
consumption is increasing, the latter are 
ordering more confidently in greater as- 
sortment, but cases of normal stocks be- 
ing taken are rare. A number of large 
undertakings are developing in line pipe, 
but no additional contracts of impor- 
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tance have been placed. The National 
Tube Co. continues to operate six blast 
furnaces, and its operations at the 
Lorain plant have been interrupted some- 
what lately by its steel making capacity 
running ahead of its pig iron supply. 
Merchant pipe prices are firm, and quo- 
tations on line pipe are more uniform. 
We quote the following official dis- 
counts on merchant pipe subject to five 
off to jobbers, while a few of the very 
large jobbers with mill connections are 
given an additional one point off: 


—Steel—  —Iron— 

Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
% and % inch...... 72 56 69 cs 
Parr 73 59 70 56 
> ~ eeaee ee ar Mit 2 2 
eS See 80 70 77 67 
7 OD OS GR vo eS Ee8 75 60 72 57 

PLUGGED AND REAMED. 
Lt) @, dts « caucvass 78 68 75 65 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS, 
% to % inch........ ss 2 Ss 
tp 4 fiche. isc. .es 72 60 59 57 
eS ae 68 56 65 53 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS. 

3% & 8 ineli......... 61 50 58 47 


Boiler Tubes.—The general situa- 
tion in merchant tubes is changing very 
slowly and a quiet state of market pre- 
vails. Locomotive tubes are moving 
fairly well. There is some irregularity 
in tube prices. We quote the following 
official discounts on lap-welded steel 
boiler tubes to jobbers in carloads: 


SEG ECMO pix CiG ic odd Geb cee aekahe 50 
ee Oe aa ere rye rrr ts ee 62 
I 4 nls Wieinie ome bis ewe 0 bite hou we SERS 64 
er er eee 70 
RGN las sh GAS 3S 58 oo 0 beds od we bie ote 62 


2% inch and smaller, over 18 feet, 10 per cent 
net extra. 

2% inch and larger, over 22 feet, 10 per cent 
net extra. 

To destinations east of the Mississippi river will 

be sold at delivered discount for carloads low- 

ered by two points, for lengths 22 feet and 

under; longer lengths, f. o. b. Pittsburg. 


We quote the following official dis- 
counts on charcoal iron tubes to job- 
bers: 


cp NER OS Gree eee ee eee 45 
be SRS ye See 2 ener ae pry era 45 
4 OL Ee res ee er ene kee 50 
eT ARUN (og cod e's bathiegs seday sa 57 
CG Ee SOS bowing deawovees cet bencbbnd be 45 


Wire Products.—The current re- 
port that the leading wire interest has 
announced a formal reduction of $2 
a ton in its products is not confirmed in 
this territory, and thd former official 
quotations, which have been consider 
ably shaded recently, still prevail. The 
several independent interests which 
granted concessions of about $2 a ton 
on nails and wire have been accumulat- 
ing a very comfortable tonnage on their 
books, and are not able to guarantee 
deliveries much before June 1 in some 
cases. A meeting of the sales managers 
of the leading interest was held in this 
city the past week to discuss plans for 
meeting this competition. Present of- 
ficial prices are as follows: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.95; 
retailers’ carload lots, $2; painted barb 
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wire, jobbers’ carload lots, $2.10; retail- 
ers’ carload lots, $2.15, with 30c for gal- 
vanizing; plain wire to jobbers in car- 
loads, $1.80, and to retailers in carloads, 
$1.85. 

Wire Rods.—Though there is little 
business in wire rods being negotiated, 
some low quotations are heard of in 
connection with recent inquiries, and we 
quote $29 Pittsburg on Bessemer and 
$30 Pittsburg on open-hearth rods. 

Coke.—A greater buying activity 
in both furnace and foundry coke is to 
be noted. Some large transactions in 
furnace coke are being made, and a 
valley furnace has just closed for its re- 
quirements from July to December of 
approximately 90,000 tons at about the 
quoted market. The Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. this week awarded a 
foundry coke contract calling for its 
one year’s requirements from July to 
July, totaling about 10,000 tons, at a 
shade less than $2 ovens. A number of 
foundries are making contracts for their 
extended requirements. We quote spot 
furnace coke at from $1.50 to $1.75 
ovens, and on contract from $1.75 to 
$1.90 ovens. On first-class Connellsville 
foundry coke, the range is from $1.80 
to $2 ovens for prompt shipment, and 
on contract from $1.90 to $2.25 ovens. 
The Courier’s figures for the week end- 
ing April 10 show 22,068 ovens active 
with an output of 233,718 tons, com- 
pared with 22,273 active ovens and a 
production of 245,450 tons the previous 
veek. 

Old Material—The market in old 
material gives the appearance of being 
close to bottom. Prices are holding 
steady, for, while the demand is not 
especially increasing, the offerings are 
not excessive. There is a tendency on 
the part of dealers to ask higher prices 
and not to release much of their ac- 
cumulations at the present level. The 
saltimore & Ohio, Norfolk & Western, 
Lake Shore and Pennsylvania railroads, 
which closed the past week on their 
March lists, were all able to obtain 
higher prices. The iron mills and foun- 
dries are taking little scrap and the 
cpen-hearth plants in this territory all 
appear to be in a very comfortable po- 
siticn. We quote gross tons delivered 
in the Pittsburg district as follows: 

Heavy melting scrap, $13.75 to $14.25; 
re-rolling rails, $14.25 to $14.50; bundled 
sheet scrap, $11.25 to $11.75; iron axles, 
$18 to $19; old iron rails, $15 to $16; 
No. 1 wrought scrap, $13.25 to $13.75; 
old car wheels, $14 to $14.50; low phos- 
phorus, $16 to $16.50; machine shop 
turnings, $8 to $8.50; cast borings, $7 
to $7.50; No. 1 cast scrap, $13.50 to 
$14; malleable, $13 to $13.50; stove 
plate, $10.50 to $11. 
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CHICAGO. 


Record Breaking Business of the Lead- 
ing Interest—Very Low Prices. 


Office of THe Iron Trapve Review, 
1328 Monadnock Bldg., April 20. 
The showing of the leading steel 





making interest in this market as re- 
ported for the period since the first of 
this year may be acepted as represent- 
ing a general condition with regard to 
tonnage, though not applicable to the 
same extent in all directions. The spe- 
cifications and orders taken by this in- 
terest show a weekly margin of 3,000 
tons over any previous bookings. The 
highest weekly tonnage heretofore at- 
tained was 32,000 tons, a record made 
in 1907. In view of the absolute dull- 
ness in finished lines at the beginning 
of the year, this showing indicates how 
great the activity has been since the 
reductions in prices. The market just 
now reveals a very low level of prices 
for finished materials and open market 
quotations, Pittsburg basis, of $21 on 
rolling billets, $1.22 


plates and $1.15 on steel bars are ac- 


on shapes and 


knowledged. If anything, however, a 
greater firmness is discernible at these 
levels and in. the matter of fabricated 
material prices there are indications of 
a rebound from the lowest prices. It 
is understood that the Ambridge and 
Pencoyd shops of the leading interest 
are now well taken care of and its 
ther shops are in fairly good shape. 


The smaller buyers of pig iron have 


Oo 


contributed a comfortable aggregate ol 
onnage during the week following the 


larger sales) The general price level 
for southerniron has advanced 50 cents 
a ton and a larger quantity of northern 
iron has been in demand. The scrap 
market is assuming a stronger position. 

Pig Iron.—Numerous sales are re- 
po-ted for the past week in lots up to 
2.500 tons, though the general charac- 
ter of the buying represented the after- 


math of the large sales made in the 


preceding week. Many small buyers 
were influenced to take on some ton- 
nage by the withdrawal of the low 
price of $11 for the last half. The 


lowest ruling price in this market at 
yresent for No. 2 southern iron is 
$11.50 for last half delivery. But one 
interest offers this price, most of the 
other furnaces asking $12 for the last 
quarter. A slightly increased demand 
for northern iron is noticeable. De- 
livered prices based on $14 at the fur- 
nace with a freight rate of $2.40 into 
this territory govern the price at which 
local business is being placed. Fa- 
vored brands probably command a lit- 
tle better than this but $16.50 at local 
furnace seems to be the extent of the 
premium obtainable. We quote as fol- 


lows: 
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Lake Superior charcoal.......... $19.50 to 20.00 
Northern foundry No. 1........ 17.00 to 17.50 
Northern foundry No. 2........ 16.40 to 16.85 
Northern foundry No. 3........ 16.00 to 16.50 
Southern foundry No. 1........ 16.35 to 16.85 
Southern fouftdry No. 2........ 15.85 to 16.35 
Southern foundry No. 3........ 15.35 to 15.85 
Southern foundry No. 4........ 14.85 to 15.35 
Southems isa 1 SGE8 - Sivinss cueue 16.35 to 16.85 
Southern No. 2 soft ......0:. 15.85 to 16.35 
Southern gray forge ........+. 13.85 to 14.35 
Southern mottled ........cccees 13.60 to 14.10 
Southern silveries, 4 per cent 

RNR ins s RS 0 i Wen ees 17.60 to 18.10 
Southern silveries, 5 per cent 

RS in ill nar scnctecet ad Veale 18.10 to 18.60 
Southern silveries, 6 per cent 

MNGOGS 545 cinta ined ds ah tsidce chil 18.60 to 19.10 


Jackson Co. silveries, 6 per cent. 19.40 to 19.90 
Jackson Co. silveries, 8 per cent. 20.40 to 20.90 
Jackson Co. silveries, 10 per cent 21.40 to 21.90 


Malleable Bessemer ............ 16.40 to 16.85 
Standard Bessemer ........ceee 17.00 to 17.50 
RN: MNES is i 5's bine xa oe 16.35 to 16.85 


Merchant Pipe and Boiler Tubes.— 
There is a gradual increase in the ton- 
nage of steel. pipe resulting largely 
from imecreased building operations. 
Boiler tubes for locomotives are mov- 
ing better, but there is little demand 
from boiler makers in this territory. 
Out of store lap weld tubes are selling 


k 
1 


at 65 off and charcoal at 50 off. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—There is a probabil- 
ity that the contract placed by the 
city of Cheyenne may be increased by 
5,000 tons. At Salt Lake City an award 
of 2,000 tons is pending and at Dayton, 
O., 500 tons. Prices remain unchanged 
and we quote as follows: 

Four-inch water pipe, $27.50; 6 to 14- 
inch, $26.50; larger sizes, $25.50; gas 
pipe, $1 a ton higher. 

Wire Products.—The manner in 
which the tonnage of wire products is 
maintained continues to be very grati- 
fying. On barb wire, two weeks is the 
best delivery that can be given by 
some interests. The larger part of the 
output is being sold at full prices, but 
some concessions continually appear 


] 
necessary. The prospect is for a more 


extended spring season than usual. We 
quote for Chicago delivery as follows: 


Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, 
$2.13; retailers’ carload lots, $2.18; 
painted barb wire, jobbers’ carload lots, 

: : 


$2.28: retailers’ carload lots, $ 
ain wire to job- 
Wire.rods, Bes- 


semer, $33; open-hearth, $34; chain 
3 


30c for galvanizing; pl 
. 1 t 2 
bers in carloads, $2.03. 


r¢ yds, 


$33, f. o. b. Pittsburg. 
Billets—wWithin the last ten days 
the real strength of the billet mar- 
ket has been developed by several 
transactions, some of them involving 
a considerable tonnage. From _ these 
it has been shown that the market is 
openly on a basis of $21 Pittsburg 
for rolling billets with the usual 
spread of $2 for forging billets. In 
this market, several sales, including 
one for 500 tons, were made at $26 
for forging billets. There was a 
marked increase in the billet tonnage 
during the week and numercus sales 
were reported without much varia- 
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tion from the above price. We quote 
for 4 x 4-inch rolling billets, $24, 
and for forging billets, $26, Chicago 
base. ” 

Merchant Barz.—Bar iron speciii- 
cations are not heavy and the prices 
which are obtained vary from the 
basis of 1.30c, depending upon the 
circumstances of each sale. With 
steel bars selling as close to that 
price as they have been in the past 
few days, the preference for iron 
must be pronounced to bring an 
equal price. The leading interest re- 
ports heavy steel bar specifications, 
among them being an orcer for 8,00) 
tons. The market generally is rest- 
ing at 1.33c for bars on contracts 
through the remainder of the y-ar 
with some slight variation either way. 
Deliveries extending beyond Jan. 1 
command a premium of $2 a ton. 
An order for 600 tons of cpen-hearth 
steel bars for an important implement 
interest is pending. On hard steel 
angles the market is clearly at from 
1.22%, to 1.25c Chicago. We quote 
as follows: 

Bar iron, 1.30c; soft steel bars and 
bands, 1.33c to 1.35c, half extras; soft 
steel angles, less than 3 x 3, 1.48c; 
hoops, 1.78c base, full extras; planished 
or smooth finished tire steel, 1.58c; 
iron finish, up to 1% x %-inch, 1.53c 
base tire card; iron finish, 14 x &%- 
inch and larger, 1.38c base steel 
card; channel for solid rubber tire, 
34 to 1 inch, 1.88c and 1%-inch and 
larger, 1.78c; smooth-finished machin- 
ery steel, 1.63c; flat sleigh shoe, 1.43c; 
concave and comvex sleigh shoe, 
163c; cutter shoe, 2.75c; toe calk 
steel, 1.93c; railway spring, 1.73c, base 
steel card; vehicle spring steel, 1.78c 
base vehicle card; crucible too] steel, 
7c to 9c, with higher prices asked 
on special grades. Quotations on 
shafting are 6) per cent off the list 
for carload lots, and 55 per cent off 
for less than carload lots, carload 
freight allowed to points in base 
territory. On iron and steel bars 
from local stocks, we quote as fol- 
lows: Bar iron, 1.70c to 1.80c, full 
extras; soft steel bars, 1.50c per 100 
pound base, plus half extras; soft 
steel hoops, 2.10c, full extras, 

Plates—The accentuation of the 
pressure on prices in the» past fort- 
night is shown in the matter of plate 
prices which have weakened from 
the basis of 1.45¢ Chicago. Desirable 
business in various tonnages has been 
taken in several instances as. low 
as 1.40c Chicago. Prices $1 a ton 
below this are reported, but for these 
no substantiation can be found and 
it seems quite unlikely that as low 





—— 
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as this has been done. On shipments 
to this territory, $1.25 Pittsburg has 
been done freely on all classes of 
business. The aggregate tonnage 
moving, largely for structural pur- 
poses, continues very good. For mill 
prices, see Pittsburg report. Freight 
to Chicago, 18 cents. We quote from 
local stocks as follows: 

Tank steel, %4-inch and heavier, up 
to 72 inches wide, 1.60c to 1.70c, from 
72: inches wide to 95 inches wide, 
1.70c to 1.80c; 3/l6-inch up to and 
including 60 inches wide, 1.70c to 
1.75c; 72 inches wide, 1.95c to 2c; 
No. 8 up to 60 inches wide, 1.70c to 
1.75c. Flange and head quality, 25c 
extra. 

Sheets —The volume of the trade 
in sheets is well maintained, although 
a further weakening in prices is re 
ported from the southwest. In this 
market, the local mill is running full. 
We quote prices unchanged as repre- 
sentative of the top of the market. 
For mill prices, see Pittsburg report. 
Freight to Chicago, 18 cents. We 
quote store prices at Chicago as fol- 
lows: 

Store prices at Chicago: ( 
to 2.10c; No. 12, 2.05c to 2.15c; No. 14, 
2.10c to 2.20c; No. 16, 2.20 
Nos, 18-20, 2.50c to 2.55c; Nos. 22-24, 
2.55¢ to 2.60c; No. 26, 2.69c to 2.65c; 
No. 27, 2.65c to 2.70c; No. 28, 2.75c to 
2.80c; No. 30, 3.05c; galvanized sheets, 
Nos. 10 to 16, 3c to 3.10c; Nos. 18 to 
20, 3.05¢ to 3.15c; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.20c 
to 3.25c; No. 26, 3.40c to 3.45c; No. 27, 
3.60c to 3.65c; No. 28, 3.8)- to 3.90-; 
No. 30, 4.20c to 4.50c. 

Structural Steel—The market is un 
doubtedly experiencing the lowest 
prices at present that it has thus far 
on plain material and there is good 
reason to believe that the bottom lim 
it of those interests most likely to es 
tablish the low water mark has been 
about reached. Sales of material are 
] IIe 


being made on the basis of 1.22c 
Pittsburg, or 1.40c Chicago, and this 
is recognized as the market price. 
Reports indicate that the most de 
sirable business would not bring out 
a price better than 1.20c Pittsburg 
Prices on fabricated material are in- 
clined upward. As a matter of record, 
it may be stated that a price as low 
as $35 a ton has been made, but 
can no longer be done. There has 
been no sharp advance, but the large 


tonnage which has been placed recent- 
ly has relieved the situation so far 
as those interests are concerned which 
have been making the lowest prices, 
arid the excellent prospect for the 
coming season, which offers some 
200,000 tons including 60,000 tons of 
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bridge work, has materialiy strength 
ened the situation. Among the in- 
quiries now pending is 2,800 tons for 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
bridge work, 400 tons for a bascule 
bridge for the Santa Fe at Galves 
ton, and 360 tons for five bridges 
for the Sanitary District at Chicago. 
The contracts placed during the week 
were not very numerous, but include 
2,500 tons for steel transmission tow- 
ers for the Great Falis Water Power 
& Townsite Co. The steel was gal 
vanized and the aggregate value ot 
the order was about $150,000. The 
Westlake Construction Co., of St. 
Louis, secured the gencral contract 
for the city hall for Indianapolis, 
in which will be some 12,000 tons. 
McClintic-Marshall & Co. took 209 
tons of steel tank towers for the 
Chicago & Northwestern, and_ the 
King Bridge Co. of Cleveland, will 
furnish 250 tons for the Great North 
ern railway at St. Paul. Wells Bros 
will handle the erection of 700 tons 
of steel in the addition to the Re 
public building in ‘this city, the pro 
posed warehouse for which Carson 
Pirie, Scott & Co. are obtaining fig 
ures, if built of structural steel, will 
require about 5.500 tons, and a_ pro 
posed coal handling. plant for 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal Co. will 
take some 1,500 tons. Fer mill price; 
on plain material, see Pittsburg re 
port. Freight to Chicago, 18 cents 


LIC 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
as follows: 

All angles, 3 inches and larger, in 
cluding 6 inches, $1.69 per 100 pounds: 
angles over 6 inches, $1.70 per 100 
pounds base; beams, 3 to 15 inches, 
inclusive, $1.60 per 190 pounds, base; 


channels, 3 inches and larger, $1.60 
per 100 pounds base. Less than car- 


load lots are $1 a ton higher than 
foregoing prices. 

Rails and Track Supplies—While 
no sales of importance are reported, 
inquiry from western territory for 
heavy section rails is very attractive 
Particularly are traction interests ac 
tive in securing estimates. The Mar 
lum Co., of Kansas City, has out an 
inquiry for 7,700 tons presumably for 
traction purposes. A number of the 
western roads should be buying rails, 
but they seem content to specify in 
small quantities as the rails are ac 
tually required. - An order for 15,000 
tons for a Montana ‘road is pending 
and the Soo line is cons dering the 


building of a 126-mile extension, The 
transfer of the Wisconsin Central 
to the Soo line has been completed 
and it is now known as the Chicago 
division of that line. Competition for 
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light rail business is very keen and as 
low as $23 a ton has been done. The 
Gary rail mill has demonstrated 
something of its size already and 
though running under a light schedule, 
it has for short periods turned out 
rails at the rate of 4,500 tons a day. 
A remarkable record has also been 
made in the percentage of seconds, 
considerably below 5 per cent hav- 
ing been accomplished. For prices 
on standard sections, see Pittsburg 
report. We quote as follows: 

Light rails, 25-pound to 45-pound, 
$24; 20-pound, $25; 16-pound, $26; 12- 
pound, $27. Track supplies, f. o. b 
Joliet, angle bars, 1.50c to 1.60c; 
spikes, 1.80c to 1.9Cc; track bolts, with 
square nuts, 2.15c to 2.20:; with hexa- 
gon nuts, 2.30c to 2.40c; small railroad 
and square boat spikes, 1.90c_ base, 
ft. ©. 'D; Chicago. 

Old Material.—The increased inquiry, 
especially for steel scrap and cast 
scrap, has brought an apparently sub- 
stantial tene of strength to the mar- 
ket. This is most noticeable in the ap 
proved prices which are being obtained 
for railroad offerings. Inquiry for cast 
scrap has been very active in the 
past week and local consumers have 
taken considerable quantities of short 
rails, heavy melting steel and similar 
grades. There is a limited demand for 
boiler punchings. We have revised 
our prices and quote gross tons in the 

hh - e-+1] 


Old iron rails 16.25 to 16.75 


Re-rolling rails (4 ft. an er). 13.50 to 14.00 
Old steel rails (4 ft. and under) 14.00 to 14.50 
Light section relayers, 45 lbs, and 

under, subject to inspection.... 21.00 to 23.00 
Relaying rails, subject to inspec- 





ER Tee Pee rr ere 19.00 to 19.50 
Frogs switches and guards...... 12.50 to 13.00 
Heavy melting steel............ 13.00 to 13.50 

We quote, net tons, as follows: 
Se i a a. ee $12.00 to 12.50 
MG, 2 aes Ws WEOGEOE: 6 2205500% 11.00 to 11.50 
Knucklers, couplers and springs.. 11.75 to 12.25 
ESE AA ie ere eee 15.25 to 15.75 
SN SE ES cis bcs or no wae eae 17.00 to 17.50 
Geel at) PARIS. oise cose ..++ 16.50 to 17.00 
ipenters’ forme Wo. 1......cccc<0 9.50 to 10.00 
4 eee oe ee 8.50 to 9.00 
No. 1 cast, 150 lbs. and less.... 12.75 to 13.25 
BO ee EE ak gas ah cea aadas 7.00 to 7.50 
Mixed busheling (Nos. 1 and 2) 7.50to 8.00 
Country sheet ...ccccecccsccece 5.00 to 5.50 
eG. SRE ORE Sci vc dca sees os 9.00 to 9.50 

foiler punchings ....-.0s.ceses 12.00 to 12.50 
Cast borings 5.20 00 5.79 


Mixed borings, 
Machine shop 





Railroad malleable .........<eee» 11.50 to 12.00 
Agricultural malleable .......... 10.50 to 11.00 
Stove plate and light cast scrap..11.25 to 11.75 
Old ion QPHCe «DATE... os ss cc ees 14.50 to 15.00 


CLEVELAND. 
Iron Ore Price Discussion—Heavy In- 
crease in Pig Iron Business. 

Office of THe Iron Trapve Review, 
Browning Building, April 20 

Iron Ore.—No sales are reported, 
but reserves of large tonnages con 
tinue to be made. Most of the fur 
nace owners are advocating a reduc 


tion on the price of ore, but it is un 





| 
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certain what action will be taken 
The appearance of the United States 
Steel Corporation as a seller of foun 
dry iron from its Bay View, Wis., 
stacks will probably have the tend- 
ency of preventing independent inter 
ests from giving as much considera- 
tion as has been done in the past to 
the wishes of the Steel Corporation 
in regard to iron ore prices. At the 
meeting held in Cleveland, at which 
the prices of ore were originally fixed 
for 1908, President Corey made an 
address in which he stated that the 
Steel Corporation did not intend to 
go into the business of selling pig 
iron. This was considered a_ veiled 
intimation of what might be done, 
however, in case the ore prices were 
not reaffirmed. Mr. Corey’s wishes 
were then complied with, although 
later in the season the prices were fre- 
duced. Independent interests are now 
showing a disposition to consult their 
own welfare only, as they say that the 
Steel Corporation can no longer ex 
pect co-operation on their part. 

The labor unions on the lakes are 
lining up to make a fight against the 
establishment of the open shop. The 
Pittsburg Steamship Co. started one 
vessel, the John W. Gates, last Sat- 
urday, and others are to follow, but 
other companies are not showing any 
disposition to start their vessels, and 
probably will not do so for some 
weeks. Vessels which have sailed 
have met with some hostility from 
the unions, but have had no difficulty 
in getting all the employes needed 
The first clearance made from Gary 
was that of the steamer John Lam- 
bert, which sailed for Superior April 
19, with 2,300 tons of rails. 

On base ores with the guarantee of 
55 per cent on old range and Mesabi 
Bessemer, and 511% per cent on old 
range and Mesabi non-Bessemer, we 
quote as follows: Old range Besse 
mer, $4.50; Mesabi Bessemer, $4.25; 
old range non-Bessemer, $3.70; Me 
sabi non-Bessemer, $3.50. 

Pig Iron.—Greatly increased activ 
ity in both inquiries and sales has 
developed within a few days. A num 
ber of the largest melters in the coun- 
try have been represented, and in 
spite of the very -low prices prevail 
ing, the situation is more encour- 
aging. The leading pipe interest has 
purchased 6,000 tons for delivery over 
a period of six months, beginning May 
1. A Barberton concern bought 4,000 
tons. The Westinghouse interests 
have also placed a large tonnage. A 
Massillon cast iron pfpe concern is 
in the market for 24,00) tons; the In 
ternational Harvester Co. is inquiring 
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for 1,200 tons for its Akron, O., plant; 
the leading radiator interest is in the 
market, and many other minor con 
cerns are making inquiries, so that 
the total tonnage being figured on 
by Cleveland interests amounts to at 
least 60,000. The prevailing price is 
$14 valley for No. 2, and while it has 
probably been shaded in some cases 
it is also true that some interests are 
not selling as low as $14. We quote, 
delivered in Cleveland, as follows: 


i OR ED S.C ar $15.00 to 15.50 
Ph” STs ne vel nena 14.50 to 15.00 
INO. 3 SOGRGNY: oa cen vetewcsvens 14.00 to 14.50 
No; 2 seosteliena: £1524 otovnwens 15.35 to 15.85 
Gray fOTHO: oo ecccnsvnccecvasen 13.75 to 14.00 
on MEEK OY OTER Pee PEEL Pues kc 15.90 to 16.15 
Lake Superior charcoal ........ 19.00 to 19.50 
Jackson Co. 8 per cent silvery.. 20.05 


Coke.—Very little business is being 
done in this territory, and prices are 
unchanged. Spot furnace coke we 
quote at $1.50 to -$1.65 at the ovens, 
and on contract $1.65 to $1.75. For 
first class Connellsville foundry coke 
we quote on shipmenis up to tiie sec- 
ond half $2 to $2.25. 

Finished Materials.—The activity in 
pig iron has also been shown in fin- 
ished material, but competition is 
very keen and low prices are being 
made. On steel bars 1.10c has been 
done, even on carload lIcts for prompt 
shipment; but it is doubtful whether 
a smaller amount than 75 tons can 
now be purchased at that figure, while 
on contract to Jan, 1, 1.15c is the 
prevailing price. Prices on plates and 
shapes are also being cut, and on de- 
sirable tonnage, 1.2Uc is being done. 
Both of the Cleveland mills are in 
operation, and there is somewhat im- 
proved demand for bar iron, on which 
the price is 1.25¢ Cleveland, for ship- 
ment to competitive points, while a 
somewhat higher price is obtained for 
Cleveland delivery. On twisted rein- 
forced bars, the usual extras are not 
always charged, and very low prices 
prevail. The county commissioners 
are expected to award the contract for 
the Denison-Harvard bridge within a 
few days. The 2,500 tons of steel for 
the Engineers’ building went to the 
Lackawanna Steel Co., in accordance 
with a reciprocity arrangement. The 
leading interest has, during the past 
week, taken orders for about 5,000 
tons of material, of which a consid- 
erable part consisted of steel bars. 
Among the contracts awarded were 
the erection of the Bailey building on 
Euclid avenue, about 1,000 tons, to 
the Forest City Iron & Steel Co, the 
steel to be furnished by the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co., and 400 tons of 
twisted reinforcing bars for the same 
building, awarded by the Reaugh Con- 


struction Co, to a company not an 
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nounced at a very low price. An in- 
dependent interest took an order for 
800 tons of structural material for 
stock from an erecting company. 

Old Material—The situation  re- 
mains about the same as last week, 
while the demand has not increased. 
Sellers are holding their material with 
confidence that prices will decrea-e. 
We continue to quote f. o. b. Cleve- 
land as follows: 


Old ivon (ie * <i ssaccasvuas eae $14.50 to 15.00 
Old steel rails (re-rolling)...... 13.50 to 14.00 
Old steel rails (under 6 feet)... 13.50 to 14.00 
Old car’ wheel soso fo debbacees 14.50 to 15.00 
Old steel boiler plate.......... - 11.00 to 11.50 
Malleable iron (railroad) ...... 12.50 to 13.00 
Steel’ azthée® y. 6s iiieaercieseg 17.00 to 17.50 
Malleable iron (agricultural)..... 11.50 to 12.00 
Heavy! - 00 oO aesennsciientaccour 12.00 to 12.50 
Country mixed steel..........+- 11.00 to 11.50 
Low phosphorus ...+..+eseseeee 16.00 to 16.50 
We quote, net tons, as follows: 
No. 1. Ro’ RB weomeit.< 2. ius $12.00 to 12.50 
No. .1°° Qasibelines i330 eecvey ae 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 machine castes occcss cscs 12.50 to 13.00 
Rrég* SSR Sse oad ae Pe na 16.00 to 16.50 
Astin’ turiings ©... obinvachunak » 8.50to 9.00 
Machine shop turnings ......... 6.50 to 7.00 
Grate“ barg aeiiitese cw ceeesses 10.50 to 11.00 
Pipes. 000 ~ Aatics <siaereucammee 10.00 to 10.50 
SOG WOR Zebsicudacdetxaretnun 9.00 to 9.50 
Hoop and band iron............ 7.00 to 7.50 
SUE STON cn ncyns 8 Oh cememeines 5.50 to 6,00 
Wrought’ drillitge .. . esis ove 6.50 to 7.00 
Stove glaten..o ai scccnccegeneeenas 10.50 to 11.00 
Cast’ Dorin © 6 isseveccccacesweie 6.00 to 6.50 
CINCINNATI. 


Prices on Southern Iron Firmer Than 
on Northern—Fair Inquiry. 


Office of THe Iron Trave Review, 
First National Bank Bldg., April 20. 


Pig Iron.—There is still consider- 
able interest in pig iron for deliveries 
over the last half of the year. A 
large consumer at Canton, IIL, bought 
3,000 to 4,000 tons of malleable iron 
in the Ironton district, on which the 
price was close to $14 at furnace. 
Michigan stove interests bought one 
lot of 450 tons and one of 1,000 tons 
of northern and southern for last haif. 
An Indiana melter took 700 tons 
northern and southern. An Ohio melt- 
er bought 400 tons northern and 200 
tons of southern, for third quarter. A 
local concern bought 800 tons of 
southern for last half. There is an 
inquiry for 1,000 tons of basic for 
early delivery. Several large consum- 
ers are in the market for last half 
requirements, which, if closed, will 
amount to considerable tonnage. A 
melter in southern Ohio is asking for 
quotations on 2,000 tons, half north- 
ern and half southern, for last ‘half. 
There is also a fairly good scattering 
inquiry for smaller lots. Southern 
iron is firmer to the extent that only 
one southern producer is now cred- 
ited with quoting $11 Birmingham fer 
the last half. Only two are quoting 
$11 for second quarter. The other 
southern furnaces are now naming 
$11.50 or higher for last half and 


: 
' 
| 
: 








; 
j 
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$11.25 to $11.50 for second quarter. 
There is not much call for second 
quarter or prompt shipment iron. 
There is some talk of price shading 
by the furnaces in southern Ohio and 
the $14 furnace price for No. 2, while 
not openly shaded, is the subject of 
suspicion. The market has the ap- 
pearance of being stronger for south- 
ern iron than for northern and the 
tendency seems to be toward a slight- 
ly higher level for southern iron. We 
quote for prompt shipment and for 
second quarter, delivered Cincinnati 
based on freight rates of $1.20 from 
Ironton and $3.25 from Birmingham, 


as follows: 


Southern foundry No. 1........ $14.75 to 15.25 
Southern foundry No. 2........ 14.25 to 14.75 
Southern foundry No. 3........ 13.75 to 14.25 
Southern foundry No. 4........ 13.25 to 13.75 
Seuthern No. 1 soft............ 14.75 to 15.2 
Domtness. Do. 2 s0ft.........600 14.25 to 14.7 
Southern gray forge ............ 13.25 to 13.50 
Northern No. 1 foundry........ 15.70 to 16.20 
Narthern No. 2 foundry........ 15.20 to 15.70 
Northern No. 3 foundry........ 14.70 to 15.20 
Northern 8 per cent silicon...... 19.70 


Finished Material.—Specifications on 
contracts are fairly good and there has 
been no concession made in prices at 
which the material specified is to be 
billed by some of the companies. This 
does not relieve the market from per- 
sistent rumors of lower than recog- 
nized schedules being named, how- 
ever, and the situation is considerably 
unsettled. 

Coke.—There is more interest shown 
by the foundries in contracting for 
their requirements for the last half of 
the year and for one year periods from 
July 1. The present prices seem at- 
tractive and some foundries are tak- 
ing on these contracts. To this ex- 
tent, there is more interest in the mar- 
ket, but the calls for coke on exist- 
ing contracts do not improve materi- 
ally. The following prices represent 
the range of prices on contract and 
spot coke. The outside figures are 
asking prices on contracts and the in- 
side prices are spot coke quotations. 


PER TON. 
Wise county furnace coke......... $1.60 to 1.90 
Wise county foundry coke........ 2.00 to 2.25 
Pocahontas furnace coke........... 1.65 to 1.85 
Pocahontas foundry coke.......... 1.85 to 2.25 
Standard Connellsville furnace coke 1.50 to 2.35 
Standard Connellsville foundry coke 1.90 to 2.35 


Old Material—The market is still 
somewhat irregular, but quotations are 
unchanged. There is more scrap sSell- 
ing and some grades are. stronger. 


We quote dealers’ prices here as fol- 


lows: 
Old No. 1 R. R, wrought, net 

ME is cetera cedidboten cone $13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 machinery, net tons....... 13.00 to 13.50 
Old iron rails, gross tons....... 15.50 to 16.50 
Old steel rails (re-rolling) gross 

EE hn GU: s wk p old-se.e 0.» 6% 13.50 to 14.00 
Old short lengths, gross tons.... 12.00 to 13.00 
Old iron axles, net tons........ 15.50 to 16.50 
Heavy melting scrap, gross tons.. 12.00 to 12.50 
Stove plate, met tons.......... 11.00 to 11.50 
Eiéavy turnings .............2.. 7.50 to 8.00 
Cast borings, net tons........ 4.50 to 5.50 
Car wheels, gross tons.......... 13.50 to 14.50 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


General Contract for Curtis Building 
Let—Pig Iron Activity Has 
Increased. 

April 19, 

Pig Iron.—The improved activity 
noted a week ago has continued and 
increased. A- very attractive volume 
of inquiry is now current, chiefly 
for delivery up to July 1, but in oc- 
casional instances over the remainder 
of the year, and sales made during 
the week aggregated at least 10,000 
tons. An inquiry is still pending for a 
lot of 7,500 tons of low grade southern 
iron for a local pipe founder, who re- 
cently took on 3,000 tons of northern 
pipe-making iron. Other pipe interests 
are willing to buy, but low grade. iron 
is scarce. Numerous sales of foundry 
were closed, but in no case was the 
tonnage important. An occasional sale 
of low phosphorus iron for western 
shipment is reported. There is no 
current business in basic, as producers 
and consumers are still about $1 apart, 
but any considerable tonnage would 
probably result in a compromise. 
There is no local interest in mallea- 
ble. The West End furnace has gone 
out of blast and arrangements have 
been made for rebuilding one of the 
Brooke furnaces. We quote, prompt 
Pennsylvania 


delivery, at eastern 


plants, as follows: 


a, Bae OME o0 sce casebev ee $16.75 to 17.00 
BOR, Name SOME. 5 osc om ewigidios 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 2 plain Ce ae ee ee 15 ) 
Standard gray forge .%.......+. 15. 5 
Se ry a eee 15 ) 
LA DROCDUOTUS oo 6 cos cceseecs te 
No. 2 Birmimgham ......ccceses 15. 
Le Re aera 16. 
No. 2 plain Virgittia ......0s0% 16.00 to 16.50 


Finished .Materials.—The general 
contract for the Curtis Publishing 
Co. building has been let to Doyle 
& Co. but the contract for the 
steel has not been announced 
About 15,000 tons will b 
and work will be begun in the early 
future. No award has been mad 
for the Real Estate Trust addition 
but this will be let shortly. The Can 


50 


require’ 


ton Bridge Co. has secured a 1 
ton bridge over the Leip ic river. 
Cramp & Co. have the contract for 
a large extension to the assay offi: 
in New York city, requiring some 
700 tons; Bethlehem sections ar 
specified. Quotations have been r 
ceived on the steel for Blue's armory 
at Richmond, 300 tons. ‘ihe Balti 
more & Ohio has placed orders for a 
large amount of miscellaneous steel 
supplies, spikes, ete., but it is unde 
stood that recent reports of prospec 
ive car purchases by this interest 
were premature. The Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Co. will supply 2,200 tons 
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of steel bars for the Queen Lane 
filtration plant. Bids for the 17,0)0 
tons of steel required for track ele- 
vation work on the Reading have not 
gone in and the Bellevue-Stratfo-d 
addition is still pending 

Throughout the trade, sentiment is 
much improved and a fair volume 
ot business is being done. We quote: 
Structural shapes, 1.45¢ to 1.550; 
plates, 1.45c to 1.50c, with the usval 
extras; sheets, No. 28, 280c; steel 
bars, 1.30c to 1.40c; refined iron bars, 
1.35c to 1.45c. 

Old Materials.—\With the 


of a large tonnage of rails carried 


except on 


for some months, offerings in the 
railway lists of the month were all 
disposed of at good pric Current 
selling, however, in this district, is 
still light and is confined to small 
lots of heavy steel, wrcught pip 
turnings and borin-s) Sma!l lots of 
steel have sold at from $12 to $13.50, 
but in the former case the scrap wa; 
of inferior quality. We quote, gross 
tons, eastern Pennsylvan’a_ delivery, 
as follows: 
Old steel rails 
No. 1 steel scrz 
Old steel axles 
Old iron axles 
Old iron rails 








er GE NINE bios sadeesanes 14.00 to 14.5 

Choice scrap R. R. No, 1 wrought 15.00 to 15.50 
AO, 8 WEEE ORD. Gk escavna cones 13.00 to 13.50 
Machinery 14.00 to 14.50 
Low phosphort 17.00 to 18.00 
Wrought n pl ng oe cone £9.00 06:33,50 
Ne, 1 forge fire Ecrap....s»se62 11.75 to 12.25 
No. 2 forge fire scrap, ordinary... 7.00 to 8.00 
Wrought turnings ............ 10.50 to 11.00 
Axle l ri heavy rrrrrery tS 11.00 to 11.50 
Cast Me ed sew OCs Rees 9.00 9.50 





ST. LOUIS. 
Fair Sales of Southern Pig Iron— 
Improvement Expected, 

April 19. 
Pig Iron.—An aggregate of abowm 
5,000 tons of southern No. 2 pig iron 
St. Louis territe 


y 


was placed in the r 
last week at from $11 to $11.50, 
Birmingham, and about 2,000 tons of 
northern iron, at about $16.75, St 
Louis. Quite a number of inquiries 
are out for both northern and south- 
ern iron, and local dealers expect 
some of them to be placed before 


the close of the present we k. Deal- 


ers do not pretend to assert that a 
boom has arrived, but confidently 
expect business to increas it = the 
rate of 25 per cent a week for at 
least a short time. Some of the fur- 
naces have withdrawn prices for de 
livery over the third quarter. Our 
quotations, delivered, to which the 
freight of $3.75 from Birmingham 


has been added, follow: 





ee ee $15.75 to 16.25 
oe a... er mae Weae aa a 15.25 to 15.75 
No. 3 southern 14.75 to 15.25 
id; OMNES: Sis kee ee ce cose yes 14.25 to 14.75 
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Coke —The demand for coke is re- 
ported to be strong, with prices about 
the same as the previous week, with 
an inclination to become firmer. The 
best selected Connellsville 72-hour 
foundry coke is still bringing $2 to 
$2.25 at the ovens; Connellsville fur- 
nace, 48-hour, is held at $1.50 to $1.75, 
ovens. West Virginia and Virginia 
prices have not changed. The freight 
rate to East St. Louis is $2.80, and 
$2.70 from the Virginia fields when 
the shipment is destined beyond St. 
Louis. 

Old Material—Quotations are un- 
changed as follows: 


Cast iron borings, free from for- 


eign material, net tons........$ 5.00to 5.50 
Steel axle turnings, gross tons... 10.00 to 11.00 
Steel railroad axles, net tons..... 16.50 to 17.00 
Iron railroad axles, net tons..... 17.50 to 18.50 
Miscellaneous steel scrap, gross 

BOT 6 cee ae Sb ceoednei wees eonveree 9.00 to 11.00 
Old car wheels, gross tons....... 14.50 
No. 1 railroad cast scrap, net tens 12.00 to 12.50 
Heavy machinery cast, net tons.. 11.50 to 12.50 
Stove plate and light cast, net tons 10.00 to 11.00 
Sheet iron, net tons, uncut...... 4.00 to 5.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought, net tons 12.00 to 13.00 
Railroad malleable, net tons...... 12.00 to 12.50 
Heavy melting steel, net tons.... 11.00 to 12.00 
Relaying rails, net tons.......... 16.00 to 17.50 


BUFFALO. 


Pig Iron Inquiries More Numerous, 
but Sales Are Limited. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave RevIEW 
932 ‘Ellicott Square, April 20. 
Pig Iron.—Inquiries are a trifle more 


numerous and there continues to be 
a slight improvement in the tone of 
the market. Prices, however, can still 
approximated and they vary 
to meet the demands of the consumer, 
Buyers are showing more interest in 
than they have for some 
time. but are not disp S¢ 1 to close 
business. A large number of the foun- 
dries covered sufficient tonnage Ssev- 


eral months ago to care for their 


needs for the first half. There have 
been several inquiries on heavy ton- 
nage the past week from interests ap- 
parently desirous of feeling out the 
market The foundries are doing a 


little more business, but are, in most 


cases, far irom runnin normal Ca- 


veral southern furnaces are offer- 
ing No. 2X foundry in Buffalo at 
about $12 Rockwood. Some business 


has, it is understood, been placed with- 





in the past few days at this price. We 
quote tl following prices, approxi- 
mated, f. o. b. Buffalo: 
No. 1X POOHOE | vn nigs ealed a0 8a $16.25 to 16.75 
PG; ik BOUNEEF 255 cde cc sewn 15.75 to 16.25 
CD SE a Ee ee 
Se Se eee eee 
Malleable Bessemer ............ 
xtee “SRR (oo ed sue khan « ae29:0'8 
RAEREL nSin wie Wace wus wn cases ek 

Finished Products.—Conditions in 


the finished material market are at 
this time very uneven, some interests 


reporting plenty of business and oth- 
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ers saying business is slack. For a 
long time, the specifications have been 
coming by spurts brought about by 
the various uncertainties of the mar- 
ket. Predictions on future conditions 
are not as bountiful as they were, as 
none feel like indicating what the next 
few months will bring out in the steel 
situation. There have been no big 
lettings lately, but there are several 
large orders now being figured on 
which lend some tone to _ business. 
The improvements and extensions of 
the Brooks Locomotive Works at 
Dunkirk, N. Y., calling for 2,800 tons 
of fabricated structural, will now pro- 
ceed, the contract for steel going to 
the American Bridge Co., of New 
York. The Pittsburg Bridge & Iron 
Works will furnish the structural for 
the building to be erected at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., by the Development & 
Funding Co. This order was for 130 
tons. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Pig Iron Prices Hardening—Ensley 
Plant Still in Operation. 
April 19. 

While some iron has been selling 
under $11.50 per ton, even as low as 
$11 per ton, indications are that there 
will be a hardening shortly with $11.50 
as the minimum. 
mulation (only about 69,090 tons) of 
iron in the southern territory. There 


There is an accu- 


is a steady shipment and home con- 
sumption holds up well, the cast iron 
pipe makers in particular being busy. 

The announcement that at _ least 
1000 tons of steel rails would be 
rolled every day this week at the Ens- 
ley steel plant of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. (United States 
Steel Corporation), 3,500 tons of the 
product to be shipped to Mexico via 
Pensacola, Fla., was most encouraging 
news given out in the iace of reports 
that there was to be a shut down at 
the big plant. It is believed there 
may be orders received shortly that 
will warrant the statement that no 
shut down will be found necessary. 

Preparations are being made to con 
firm the sale of the properties of the 
Southern Steel Co. by the federal 
court after which the reorganized com- 
pany will have the opportunity of get- 
ting the plants into shape and putting 
them in operation 

The properties of the Quinn Fur- 
nace Co. of Attalla, Ala., will be sold 
at public outcry May 19, at Gadsden. 
of a little 50- 


{ 


The properties consi 
ton-a-day charcoal furnace, charcoal 
ovens and some adjacent lands, There 


were no incumbrances. 
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The following quotations are given 
on old material in this district: 


Glad ivta waile” o3 is. des bie $13.50 to 14.00 
O48 | Ace, CHR. oss vic Gs kaokeiae 13.00 to 14.00 
GIG” steel Gy Ss ee res 12.00 to 12.50 
Old :stenl walle: és cadre ovnadd dems 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought.......... 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought.......... 10.00 te 10.50 
Na. . 1. canary > a sed ERD ee a8 9.00 to 9.50 
Heavy melting steel ........... 8.50 to 9.00 
Old steel boiler plate........... 6.50 to 7.00 
No. 3 wmachieeey : ois edi coed denen 10.00 to 10.50 
Old standard car wheels........ 12.00 to 12.50 
Tease: Can see eget ss ss dene cad 10.50 to 11.00 
Stove ste. Sos 045th eae eee 8.50 to 9.00 
Cast iran - beringgiss: - 36 t+ é siden 4.00 to 4.50 





NEW YORK. 
Good Inquiry for Pig Iron—Structural 


Business Decreasing. 


Office of THe Iron Trane Review, 
Room 1005, No. 90 West St., April 20. 


Pig Iron.—The local market has 
broadened considerably during the past 
week. Inquiries are coming out in 
more ample volume, both for prompt 
shipment and for delivery running 
through the last half, and a conserva- 
tive estimate places the business now 
under negotiation in this district and 
New England at 30,000 tons. For the 
most part this inquiry is slow in devel- 
oping into business, for the reason that 
consumers who are seeking ‘prompt 
iron are expecting bargains and those 
who are in the market for the remain- 
der of the year are endeavoring to 
cover their requirements on the price 
level prevailing on current business. A 
number of furnace interests have pur- 
posely established their prices for last 
half at a prohibitive figure, as they do 
not wish to take on any important ton- 
nage at or near the present level. The 
bulk of the inquiry is coming from con- 
cerns in upper New York state, and 
includes foundry, malleable, forge and 
a little basic. Practically all the pipe 
manufacturers are willing to take on 
any lots of iron offered at attractive 
prices, but the supply of pipe-making 
irons continues limited both in the 
north and south. An electrical concern 
is figuring on 11,000 tons for last half, 
another inquiry for 7,000 or 8,000 tons 
is current, and there are several calls 
for 1,000 and 1,200 ton lots. Several 
charcoal inquiries are also under con- 
sideration and there has been some 
selling on the basis of $22.50, delivered. 
One fair sized basic sale is also re- 
ported. Prices continue on about the 
same level, being as follows for early 
delivery at New York tidewater: 


Northern foundry No. 1.......-. $16.50 to 17.00 
No. 2X foundry. coor ccccvcsces 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 2 plain: ....-cvcceccevcesece 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 2 southern foundry ....... 15.00 to 15.50 
MalinhBig a6 cccavccnsancttntsae 17.00'to 17.50 
Basic coc e reer eee sees sesesesees 15.50 

a eee er eee 15.00 to 15.25 


Ferro-Alloys.—Inquiries are pending 
for about 2,500 tons of ferro-mangan- 
ese, practically all for western ship- 


ment, but no selling of importance 1s 
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noted. The current price is $40 to $41. 
3altimore, on good lots. Considerable 
ferro-silicon is also under negotiation, 
and one or two good lots will probably 
be closed shortly. The price continues 
at about $70, Pittsburg. A smal] in- 
quiry for ferro-phosphorus is also cur- 
rent. 

Finished Materials.—In the structur 
al field, new propositions which have 
developed during the past week have 
been rather small, and it appears that 
for the most part this will be the ex- 
perience from now on, as the heavy 
tonnages required for railroad purposes 
have largely been covered and the de- 
mand from that direction has practi- 
cally been met for the year. The re- 
ceivers of Milliken Bros., Inc., during 
the closing days of the period in which 
the court allowed them to contract, 
took several attractve jobs, among 
them an 1,800-ton building for Dodd, 
Meade & Co., 1,200 tons for the Rog- 
ers, Peet & Co., store in Park Place 
and a Jarge building for the Peerless 
Rubber Co. The local assay office ad- 
dition, which will require 700 tons, 
will employ Bethlehem sections, and it 
s probable that they will also be used 
in the Lorillard warehouse, requiring 
3,500 tons of beams. The American 
Bridge Co. has secured 9,000 tons of 
bridge work for the New York Central 
lines, in addition to the 8,000 tons re- 
ported a week ago, making 17,000 tons 
taken by this interest. The balance of 
the Central tonnage, about the same 
amount, is expected to go to the Lack- 
awanna Steel Co. and will be fabricated 
by three or four concerns conveniently 
located. Other railroad work under 
negotiation includes 1,500 tons for the 
Alton and 2,500 tons for the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburg, on both of 
which bids have been received, the bal- 
ance of the Erie tonnage, about 6,000 
tons, and the track elevation require- 
ments of the Philadelphia & Reading, 
16,000 or 17,000 tons, on which bids 
will be received May hk The Provi 
dence train shed is also undecided. Bids 
have gone in or will shortly on the 
Mordecai building, Irving Place, 1,200 
tons; a 600-ton apartment for the Hall 
Realty Co. at Broadway and Ninetieth 
street: a 1,000-ton loft ‘building at 
Twenty-first street and Broadway; a 
750-ton building for Charles T. Wills 
on Fifth avenue; the East Boston pier 
shed, 1,100 tons; the State Fair build- 
ings at Syracuse, 500 tons; and the 
Schenectady court house, which has 
been cut down to 400 tons. An inde- 


pendent concern has taken a 1,000-ton 


building at 93d street and Central Park 
West. An appropriation has been voted 
for the proposed highway bridge at 


Portland, Ore., for which several thou 
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sand tons of steel will be required. 
In plain materials the market con- 
tinues with little change, and we 
quote: 

Angles, 3 to 6 inches x %-inch and 
heavier, 1.46c; beams, 3 to 15 inches, 
1.46c; tees, 3 x %-inch and heavier, 
1.5l1c; plates, carloads, tanks, 1.46c: 
marine boilers, 1.86c; bar iron, 1.35c 
to 1.40c; soft steel bars, 1.3lc to 1.36c; 
sheets, No. 28 black, 2.56c. 

Steel Rails—The Bethlehem Steel 
Co. is low bidder on 6,000 tons of rails 
for the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
tenders on which were opened Mon- 
day. The Lackawanna Steel Co. has 
booked 6,000 tons for the Ann Arbor 
system, in addition to the 20,000 tons 
for Cuban shipment. The large Ar- 
gentine inquiry, heretofore mentioned, 
is still pending. 

Cast Iron Pipe—The United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. secured 
the Syracuse order, 1,800 tons, but with 
this exception there have been no im- 
portant lettings in the east. A very 
large volume of business is in prospect, 
New York City alone having immense 
requirements which will be filled as soon 
as its finances improve © sufficiently. 
Prices continue very low. 

Old Material.—The market is without 
feature. A limited trade is reported in 
borings and turnings, wrought scrap 
and a few other lines, but in no case 
have important transactions taken plac 
We quote, gross tons, New York de- 


foal 


1 


livery, as follows: 





Old steel rails (re-rolling).......$13.50 to 14.50 
DEI CRE ine dtd 006 b0 o.05e 58 'e 19.00 to 19.50 
Rae SOTEEIE: (5.0 saas0ss ode swin 12.50 to 13.00 
[7 SO OP BEIOR os osc een a's ene 15.00 to 15.50 
Old steel car axles..........00. 13.50 to 14.90 
Heavy melting steel ........0+. 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.......... 13.50 to 14.00 
STON SPECK OCIA 256 cecseececis 11.50 to 12.00 
WOUGhE. PIPE .vcsccscccsevcece 9.00 to 10.00 
en, DOMMES 3a ccs web een ce sweets s 5.50 to 6.00 
Wrought turnings ..........0+. 7.00 to 7.50 
ee ae ey rer er 12.50 to 13.00 
Railroad malleable ......0ccse0e 11.00 to 11.50 
Eee ee 8.50 to 9.00 
BO Sars weary ae 8.50 to 9.00 


BRITISH IRON MARKET. 


Prices of Pig Iron Advancing and 
Outlook More Hopeful. 


Office of Tur Iron Trade Review 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St 
Birmingham, Eng., April 10 
The optimistic tone of the iron mar 
ket noted a week ago has been fu 
ther emphasized, Cleveland taking 
the léad in an advance in prices 
bringing up No. 3 to 47s 9d ($11.68), 
the highest price for the last two 


months. Shipments are also improved, 
reaching for March 91.353 


is 36 per cent more than February, 


tons, which 


although this is 25 per cent below the 
same month last year, and 38 per cent 
below March of 1907, The report would 
have been still better, but for bad 


weather. Smelters will benefit slightly 
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from an improvement in the demand 
In the South Staf- 
the blast furnaces 
work and a more 


for cast iron pipe. 
fordshire district, 
are well off for 
cheerful sign is the petter call from 
foundries producing domestic castings 
of various kinds. The heavy found- 
ries are rather better off, but demand 
is limited forges and mills 
sufficiently confident to buy 
the 
most urgent Steel 
founders are doing rather better, and 


because 
are not 
mill furniture beyond 


rolls) and 


requirements, 


in this department Messrs. Hadfield’s 


Foundry of Sheffield have booked a 
big order from the London County 
Council in respect of the track work 


for tramway electrification, Generally 


speaking, the Sheffield forges and mills 


are better employed. The amount in 
store at Middlesbrough is 196,339 
tons. The additions during the holi- 


days will carry the amount well past 
200,000. The 
fails to respond as 
ordinary pig 
improvement 


hematite department 
hopefully ag the 
market, and_ the 


trade is 


iron 
in the steel 
West Coast 


bers are selling at 57s 6d 


mixed num- 
($14.08) to 


very slow. 


58s ($14.20). 


METAL MARKETS. 


NEW YORK. 
April 20. 
Copper.—The market nas been fair 
week, with 
that 


ly active during the past 


considerable evidence to indicate 
more copper iS going into consump- 
tion all the 


increase 


while. Buying has shown 
both 


Current 


some for domestic and 


foreign account. business is 


on the following level: Lake, 
to 13c; 12%c to 
casting, 123%c to 12%c. 

Pig Tin.—Business is still of limited 
principal- 


electrolytic, 


proportions, being confined 


ly to small lots of spot metal which 
can be had at 29%c to 29%c. There 
is considerable trading among deal- 
ers 

Pig Lead.—Some improvement has 
been made during the week, a fair 
buying movement having sent prices 
upward rather sharply. We . quote 
4.20c to 4.25¢, New York. 
Spelter.—The market is stronger be 


cause of the steady decrease of stocks 


in smelters’ hands. Current trading 
is on the basis of 5.02%c to 5.07%%c, 
New York. 

Antimony.—We quote: Cookson’s, 
8c to 8%c; Hallett’s, 734c to 8c; or 
dinary brands, 7%c to 734c. 

CHICAGO. 
April 29 

\ week of very fair trading in cop 


Joplin was as high as $55.50, 
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per is reported with a that 
practically higher prices will prevail. 


A sharp advance in spelter 


prospect 


was re 


corded which, however, is not con- 


sidered permanent in many 
Lead is firm and slightly higher 
quote as follows: 


quarters. 


We 


Lake copper, carload lots, 13%c to 
13%4c; castings, carload lots, 13c to 
134%4c; pig tin, 3lc to 31%c; spelter, 
5.25¢ to 5.40c; pig lead, desilverized, 
420c to 4.30c in 50-ton lots; corrod- 
ing, 4.75c to 4.80c in 50-ton lots; car 
lots, 24%c per 100 pounds higher; sheet 


zinc, 634c list f. o. b. LaSalle in car 
lots of 600-pound flasks; Cookson’s 
antimony, 10%c to 1lc; other grades, 
10c. 

The market for scrap metal con- 
tinues quiet with no changes in prices. 

Copper wire, 11%c; heavy copper, 
llc; light copper, 10%c; heavy red 


brass, 10!%4c; heavy yellow brass, 8%c; 


light brass, 6c; No. 1 red brass bor- 
ings, 8%c; No. 1 yellow brass bor- 
ings, 7'%4c; brass clippings, 8c; tea 
lead, 3%c; lead scrap, 3.75c; zinc, 
3.25c; tin pipe, 24c; tin foil, 22%c; 
pewter, 17c; electrotype plates, free 
from wood, 3.75c; electrotype dross, 
2.60c; stereotype plates, 4c;  stereo- 
type dross, 3.75c; prime slab zinc 
dross, $45 per ton. 


ST. LOUIS. 
April 19. 


correspondinz 


Lead and Zinc.—A 


rise in zine ore in the -Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Oklahoma__ district followed the 
suddenly increased prices in the St. 
Louis spelter market last week. The 
best base price of zinc was $39 a ton 
for 60 per cent ore. A high price 
of $41.50 a ton was paid for extra 
high grade ove. St. Louis. spelter 


was quoted Saturday, a week ago, at 
$4.6714, and last 
to $4.95, an 
The base price of ore in the district 
today by $1 than it ha; 


we eks, 


Saturday it rose 


increase of 2714 points. 
is stronger 
been in many 
Quotations on pig lead in St. Louis 
to $4.20 within a 


lead 


increased from $4 


week, and the price of ore in 


mark- 


ing an increase of $1.50 over the quo- 
tations of the week before. Calamine 
sold for $17.50 on a basis of 40 per 
cent ore. A h’gh price of $19.60 was 


reported for ore containing high per 


centage of metallic contents, 


WILL BUILD LARGE PLANT. 


\s stated in our Toronto letter last 
week, the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburg, has purchased the jobbing 


Etd;, 


house of the Sommerville Co., 
in Toronto, Can., and will continue 
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the business under the name of the 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., a -Cana- 
corporation, which will be sub- 
the American company. 
of incorporation of the new 
have been taken out under 
laws. The Standard com- 
pany has also in contemplation the 
erection of a large plant in Canada 
which will be of a size sufficient to 
meet the demands of the Dominion 
trade. The location of this plant has 
not yet been determined, but it will 
be erected at some point in Ontario. 


dian 
sidiary to 
Papers 
company 
Canadian 


WILL BUILD TUBE PLANT. 

The Haselton Steel Tube Co. has 
been organized by interests connect- 
ed with the Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
for the purpose of erecting a modern 
tube works at Youngstown, O. The 
company will be subsidiary to 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co, and 
the plant will be so located that it 
can draw its iron and steel skelp from 
the Bessemer works and from the 
iron mills of the latter at Youngs- 
planned that the new 
works will be equipped for manufac- 
turing merchant pipe and large-sized 
line pipe in both iron and steel. The 
Republic & Steel Co. is in a 
favorable position, .as_ respects its 
manufacturing for under- 
taking the building of a tube works 
which will provide an important 
source of consumption for its rolled 
steel material. The com- 
been a heavy maker of 
wrought iron products, some of which 
it has been furnishing to pipe makers 
in the form of iron skelp. 


new 


town. It is 


Iron 


operations 


iron and 


pany has 


CLEVELAND FOR HEADQUAR- 
TERS. 
the close of the convention 
National Metal Trades Asso- 
New York last 
meeting of the administrative council 
held, and_ it decided to 
the headquarters 
Cincinnati to Cleveland. Com- 
missioner Robert Wuest has rented 
offices in the New England building. 
An organization of the secretaries of 
the the Metal 
Trades been formed. 


After 
of the 
ciation in week, a 
was was 


change national 


irom 


various branches of 


Association has 
ORE TAX BILL IS VETOED. 
St. Paul, Minn., April 20.—Govy- 

ernor Johnson today sent to the legis- 

lature his veto of the Bjorge tonnage 

tax bill. This bill, which proposed a 

tax on all the iron ore of Minnesota, 

was bitterly fought by residents of 
the northern the The 
governor said there is at present no 

i f this kind. 


part of state. 


vital need of a measure of 
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THE TOOL STEEL SITUATION. 

In our issue of April 15 we printed 
T. Clar- 
qualified to 
steels. 


remarkable 


communication from E. 


gentleman well 


age, a 


speak on the subject of tool 


His article is the more 

from the fact that the apparent tend- 
ency of tool steel manufacturers is 
to evade discussion of the recently 


noted strides in the development ot 
high speed tool steels. The situation 
is certainly most peculiar. We quote 
further from the article to which our 
correspondent refers: 

When a few weeks ago Prof, Ar- 
nold startled an audience by announc- 
ing the advent within a year of a 
tool steel that would do from three 
to four times as much work as even 
the best of its predecessors, he told 
either too much or too little. The 


wiser course would have been to have 


Prof. Ar- 


said nothing at all, but if 

nold was unwilling or unable to adopt 
a course for which every steel maker 
in Sheffield would have praised him, 
he should have gone further and 


laid the whole facts of the case before 
his hearers. Prof. Arnold no doubt 
did not grasp, at the moment his dis- 
turbing statement was made, that 
there were stocks of tool steel worth 
something like one quarter of a mil- 
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lion pounds sterling waiting to be 
sold, and that the premature descrip- 


tion of a metal that would render 
them obsolete would have a_ very 
serious effect on Sheffield trade. 
Neither did he remember that the 


American and French tariffs were un- 
der revision, and that his announce- 
ment might jeopardize the successful 
delicate negotiations then in 

Had he borne these facts 
he no doubt would have de- 
in the hands 


issue of 
progress, 
in mind, 
cided to leave the matter 
of the tool steel makers themselves, 
who might be trusted to make the 
announcement at the appropriate time, 
if, indeed, any announcement were 
desirable. 

It may be easily conceived that a dis- 


greatly reduce the 


covery which would 


market value of a large stock of steel 


if not indeed make it entirely worthless, 


would cause manufacturers to hesitate 


before giving publicity to radical im- 


provements, but the whole trend of 


rather towards giving the 


tool 


the article is 


impression — that steel manufac- 


turers have long known of the possibil- 


ities of tool steel and have been pre- 
pared at any time to supply steel of 
much higher qualities than the best 
now offered in the market. If this 
were true, it is a little singular that 
the information should come from 
other sources. It is hardly probable 
that any number of manufacturers 
should have been in possession of such 
knowledge. It is a good deal more 
probable that, as in the past, radical 
improvements of this nature would be 


an exclusive possession and the fact 


that a knowledge of the new develop- 
ments came about through the _ publi- 
cation of the researches of Prof. Ar- 
nold, of Sheffield University, and thus 
became common property, not only 
caught the steel manufacturers  un- 


but immediately precipitateda 


investigations, practically 


awares, 


new series of 


putting them in the position of  be- 


not to believe 


really new in 


seeching the consumer 


that there was anything 
least to 


had 


demanding the 


reports, or at 


wait until the existing stocks 


the pul lished 
been 


disposed of before im- 


proved steels. Our correspondent is evi- 
dently of a different mind and not dis- 
from the consumer 


posed to wit! hold 


derived from improved steel. Pos- 
tool 


to be 


sibly also the machine builders, 


who were forced to entirely revise their 


designs as the result of the improved 
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steels of a few years since, are afraid 


that another similar situation may de- 
velop and are naturally not anxious to 
encourage further experiment, at least 


fc Tr 


however, that the new steels are likely 


the present. It does not appear, 


to have such an effect, as the reports 
seem to show that their improved qual- 
ities are rather more in the direction of 
durability than of increased 


An 


ence is, too, that with a steel which will 


increased 


cutting speeds. unavoidable infer- 


make fewer trips to the tool dresser 
and tool grinder with the consequent 


waste, will greatly reduce the quantity 


required, and human nature has not 


yet arrived at the point where reduced 


sales will be welcomed in order that 


the consumer may profit. 


BASING POINTS AND COMPETI- 
TION. 


Predictions have been that the in- 


troduction of a second basing point 


for finished steel products would re- 


sult in confusion and would rob the 


market of such of its steadiness as 


accrued from there being a_ single 


system of determining delivered prices, 
being that a measurable 


the inference 


proportion of the steel market’s stead- 
iness hitherto had been due to that 
fact. 

Although there would probably be 
temporary confusion and some locali- 


ties would suffer during the period of 


readjustment, such predictions have 


not given full weight to certain fund- 


fi chief of which are 


1 
amental facts, the 


(1) steel is made from pig iron; (2) 


multiple basing points have been the 
| 5.4 


rule in pig iron. That steel is made 
from pig iron is, of course, axiom- 
atic, but some of the conclusions 
therefrom have been neglected. The 
conditions which govern the assem- 
bling of raw materia! for the mer- 
chant blast furnace apply with equal 
force to the position of the steel 
works, if one count out the excep- 
tional cases in which the merchant 


furnace is positioned only to compete 


for foundry iron trade. As a rule, the 


whole history of the pig iron trade 


has shown a basing point for each im 
The 


portant producing district. prac 


tice has not engendered unduly fierce 
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competition. Statistics could be cited 


to show that at intervals of not more 
than half a dozen years pig iron has 
sold at a certain price, and at double 
that price, in eastern Pennsylvania, 
the valleys, Chicago and Birmingham, 
so that when orders have been good 
pig iron has advanced very sharply, 
while on the other hand’ when orders 


have been scarce prices dropped and 


each district stayed in the running. 
Freight rates cut a large figure when 


prices are low and a smali figure when 
they are high. 

The 
been considered the natural thing for 


multiple basing system has 


pig iron. A suggestion for any other 


arrangement would be considered rid- 
iculous in the extreme. It should not 


be held, therefore, that a multiple 


basing point for finished steel prod- 
ucts is contrary to the general princi- 
ples of trade. The idea of establish- 


ing a basing point at Chicago for 


bars, plates and shapes, for instance, 


may be regarded as proper on the 
practical ground that Chicago is a 
large producing and consuming dis- 
trict, and is destined to become a 


mak- 


Erie or in 


much larger one. Likewise the 


ing of any city on Lake 
the south a basing point would rest 
upon the commercial fact that a large 
center of production and consumption 
established. 


has been 


In the pig iron trade, the multiple 
for stability 


When 


opportunities 


basing point has made 


rather than otherwise. orders 


have been scarce, the 


for going just a little outside the near- 


est territory 


have been good, and mi- 


nor incursions could be made, as _ ne- 


cessity arose, without creating wide- 


spread disturbance. There would sim- 


ply be sharp competition in some re- 
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another. With a number of basing 
points, the intermediate producers 
could not go far without meeting 


sharper and sharper competition. In 
this respect a number of districts, each 
normally making its own prices, can 
little extra competition 


little 


indulge in a 


now and then with. relatively 
disturbance. 

This fact was illustrated recently in 
New 


York furnaces met in sharp competi- 


pig iron. Alabama and eastern 


tion in certain sections of New Eng- 


land with the result that prices very 


attractive to consumers were made, 
but the pig iron trade of the country 
affected. Had 


same condition prevailed as to steel 


at large was not the 
products, with a single basing point, 
the results would have been felt over 
a large area. 
Sentiment in favor of new basing 
pcints has been growing in harmony 
with the agitation for a square deal, 
because to eStablish new basing points 
the benefit of the 


gives consumers 


natural advantages of their own locali- 


t1es. 


ORE SHIPPING 
From Lake Superior Iron Mines Has 
Been Started. 

The shipping of ore from the mines 
has been started. The Ohio mine, op- 
erated by the Buffalo & Susquehanna 
Co., shipped a cargo to the Marquette 
the Crystal Falls district, 
and Dunn mines are 


docks. In 
both the Florence 
shipping regularly and some ore is 
being sent to Escanaba also from the 
Hollister and Tobin mines. The Penn 
Iron Mining Co. group has loaded a 
small tonnage for shipment. The Oli- 
Mining Co, has not yet or- 
that 


ver Iron 


dered any cars. It is reported 
this company expects to ship from the 
Dober and Mansfield mines during the 


coming season in the neighborhood of 
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cede shipments from the Minnesota 
ranges because of the ice blockade at 
the Soo, which prevents entrance into 
Lake Superior, but as boats have 4dl- 
ready departed from lower lake ports 
for the head of the lakes and some of 
the boats which wintered at Duluth are 
prepared for cargoes, an earlier start 
may be expected this year than last. 
April 21 has been reported as the 
date of probable starting for the 
Pittsburg Steamship Co., which from 
reports of ice conditions seems 
possible, but which may be delayed 
because of the threatened labor trou- 
bles. 

Early in the year, the International 
Harvester Co. investigated its prop- 
erties near Crystal Falls with a view 
to further development work. The 
two properties known as the Victoria 
and Lot Three are to be worked dur- 
ing this summer, the former having 
been turned over to M. A. Hanna & 
Co. and the latter by the Harvester 
company. The Victoria adjoins the 
Hill Top property where in the open 
pit the face of ore extends to the line 
of the Victoria. The old workings 
of Lot Three, which have been opened 
at a depth of 390 feet, have been 
pumped out and new drifts are being 
A new lift is also to be sunk 


the 


driven. 
at once. 


Will Build Furnace—The E. & G. 


Brooke Iron Co, Birdsboro, Pa., will 
build a new blast furnace in place 
of its No. 3 furnace. Frank C. Rob- 


erts & Co., of Philadelphia, have been 


retained as the engineers. 


The stack of the Percy Iron Co, 
Erie, Pa., will be blown in this week, 
after being idle s‘nce March 15. It 





will make a short run on malleable 
and then go on foundry. 
The Northwestern Iron Co. May- 


ville, Wis., started up last week with 
the Gayley dry blast. 
ERRATA. 


In the article on “Power Consump- 
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MEETING OF AMERICAN ELEC- 
TRO-CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 
The American Electro-Chemical So- 
ciety will hold its fifteenth general 
meeting at Niagara Falls, Ont., May 
6-8. The sessions will be held in the 
convention room of the Clifton hotel, 
headquarters being in the same build- 
ing. The first session is of particular 


interest to the iron and steel indus- 
try, as it will be a symposium on the 
electro-metallurgy of iron and _ steel. 
This session will begin at 9:30 A. M., 
May 6, and the program is as follows: 


THURSDAY, MAY 6. 

“The Heroult Electric Steel Furnace,’’ Rob- 
ert Turnbull, resident American engineer for 
Dr: PF. L. Te Meroult. 

Paul Girod, director “S. A. Electrometal 
lurgique Procedes Girod,” Ugine, | Savoie, 
France. 

Dr. A. Kjellin, electrometallurgical engineer 
Metallurgiska Patent Aktiebolag, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

Cav. Ernesto Stassano, director Fornie El- 
lectrici Stassano, Turin, Italy. 

“Large (Electric Steel Furnaces in the Iron 
and Steel Industry,” Remo Catani, electro- 
metallurgist of the ‘Societe Elba,” Portofer- 
raio, Elba, Italy. 

“A Contribution to the Study of Electric 
Furnaces for the Electrothermic’ Treatment 
of Iron and Steel,” Ch. A. Keller, general 
manager “Societe des Etablissements  Keller- 
Leleux,” Livet, Isere, France. 

Gustav Gin,  electrometallurgist ‘Societe 
Procedes Gin,” Paris. 

“The Present Value of Electric Steel,”’ 


Henry D. Hibbard, consulting engineer, 
Plainfield, N. J. 

“The Application of the Lash Process to 
the Electric Furnace,” F. A. FitzGerald, con- 


sulting electrometallurgist, FitzGerald & Ben- 
nie, Niagara Falls. : 

“Electric Furnace Pig Iron in California,” 
FP. McC. Bennie, consulting metallurgist, Niag 
ara Falls. 

“The Electric Furnace Reduction of Iron 
Ore,” Jos. W. Richards, professor of metal- 
lurgy, Lehigh University. 

“Furnace (Electrode Losses,” C. A. Hansen. 

“The Working Limit in Electrical Furnaces 
Due to the ‘Pinch’ Phenomenon,” Carl Her- 
ing. 

At the session on Thursday after- 
noon there will be three papers on 
temperature measurements and regu- 
lation. The presidential address of 
E..G. Acheson will be delivered Thurs- 
day night on the subject, “The Elec- 
tro-Chemist and the Conservation of 
Our National Resources,” followed by 
a smoker. 

On Friday there will be held the 
business meeting of the society, fo!- 
lowed by a professional session at 
which a number of papers on the elec- 
trodeposition of metats will be dis- 
cussed. Saturday morning’s session 
will be devoted to papers on varicus 
subjects, including some on calcium 
alloys, iron alloys, silicon, arc and re- 
sistance furnaces and the corrosion 
of iron. 

The excursion features include trips 
to the plants of the various Canadian 


power companies on Friday afternoon, 
and to the plants of the American 
power companies and of the Interna- 
tional Acheson Graphite Co., on Sat- 
urday afternoon. On Saturday even- 
ing, the society will be entertained 
by the Niagara club. 
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MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 
WILL ENTERTAIN. 

Pittsburg machinery manufacturers 
and jobbers are making extensive prep- 
arations for the entertainment of the 
many visitors that are expected to be 
present at the joint meeting of the 
National Supply and Machinery Deal- 
ers’ Association and the American Sup- 
ply and Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Association, to be held May 12, 13 
and 14 at the Fort Pitt hotel in that 
city. The extending of the city’s -hos- 
pitality during the convention is in the 
hands of a general committee com- 
posed of prominent manufacturers and 
machinery and supply jobbers of the 
immediate Pittsburg district. W. L. 
Rogers, president of the Pittsburg 
Gage & Supply Co., is chairman of the 
general committee, W. T. Todd, of 
Somers, Fitler & Todd Co., treasurer, 
and Geo. D. McIlvaine, secretary. The 
chairmen of the various sub-commit- 
tees are as follows: Finance, W. T. 
Todd; entertainment, O. P. Meckel; 
banquet, W. E. Frick; publicity, Geo. 
D. Mcllvaine 

Some of the entertainment features 
have already been settled upon. On 
Wednesday night, reservations have 
been made for 600 guests at a vaude- 
ville performance to be given at the 
Grand opera house, which will be fol- 
lowed by a smoker at the Fort Pitt 
hotel. The convention banquet will be 
held Thursday evening at the Fort Pitt 
hotel and H, B. Lupton, vice president 
of the Oliver Iron & Steel Co., Pitts- 
burg, will serve as toastmaster. The 
principal speakers who have already 
accepted will be United States Senator 
Geo. T. Oliver, of Pennsylvania and 
Private John Allen, of Mississippi. An 
invitation has also been extended to 
Dr. Alderman, president of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 

Special entertainment will be pro 
vided for the visiting ladies. The pro- 
gram includes a sight-seeing street car 
trip over the Pittsburg street railway 
system Wednesday afternoon, the 
vaudeville show Wednesday night and 
an auto tour of the residential section 
Thursday afternoon followed by a 
luncheon at the Pittsburg Country 
Club. Pat 

No Bid.—The properties of the Pas- 
saic Steel Co. were offered for sale at 
the offices of the company, Paterson, 
N. -J., Friday, April 16. An _ upset 
price of $700,000 had been fixed by 
the court, and there was no bid of 
this amount offered. The property 
will be readvertised. 


The Muirkirk charcoal furnace of 
Coffin & McCauley, at Muirkirk, Md., 
will be blown in June 1. 
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WASHINGTON MEETING OF THE 
A. S. M. E. 

The regular spring meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers will be held in Washington, 
May 4-7. The headquarters will be 
at the New Willard hotel. The pro- 
gram provides for three professional 
sessions, and three addresses; numer- 
ous entertainments are provided, in 
cluding a reception by President Taft, 
an exhibition drill by the troops at 
Fort Myer, visits to the navy yard, 
the museums, the city pumping sta- 
tion, city electric lighting plant, a 
trip by boat to Mount Vernon, and 
others. The program in detail follows: 

TUESDAY, MAY 4. 
OPENING SESSION, 8:15 P. M. 

Reception at the New Willard Hotel. Music 
by the Marine Band. 

Address of Welcome by Hon. Henry B. F. 
Macfarland, president of the board of dis 
trict commissioners. 

Response by Jesse M. Smith, president of 
the society. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 5 


PROFESSIONAL SESSION, 9:15 A. M 


Business meeting. Reports of committees, 
tellers of election, new business. 
PAPERS, 


“A Unique Belt Conveyor,” Ellis C. Soper 
“Automatic Feeders for Handling Material 
in Bulk,” C. Kemble Baldwin. 
“A New Transmission Dynamometer,” Prof 
Wm. H. Kenerson. 
“Polishing Metals for Examination With 
the Microscope,’ Albert Kingsbury. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 
Special exhibition drill by troops at 
Myer, 2:30 P. M. 
lrips to nearby points of interest. 
WEDNESDAY, 8:15 P. M 
Illustrated lecture by F. H. Newell, directo 
of the Reclamation Service, on ‘‘Home-Making 
in the Arid Regions.” 





THURSDAY, MAY 6. 


THE GAS POWER SECTION, 9:15 A. M 
“Marine Producer Gas Power,” C. I 
Straub. 


“An Operating System for a Small Pro 
ducer Gas Power Plant,’ C. W. Obert 

“A Method of Improving the Efficiency of 
Gas ‘Engines,’ Thos. E. Butterfield. 

“Offsetting Cylinders in Single-Acting En 
gines,” Prof. T. M. Phetteplace. 

THURSDAY, 2:30 P. M. 

Reception of members and guests by Pres- 
ident Taft in the East Room of the White 
House. 

THURSDAY, 8:15 P. M. 

Address, “The Engineer in the Navy,” by 
Rear-Admiral Geo. W. Melville, retired. 

Address, ‘“‘Rear-Admiral Melville’s Service 
to the Engineering Profession and to the Na 
tion,” and presentation to the national gallery 
of a portrait of Rear-Admiral Melville; by 
Walter M. McFarland, of Pittsburg, Pa. <Ac- 
ceptance of the portrait by Dr. C. D. Wal 
cott, representing the nation. 


FRIDAY, MAY 7. 
PROFESSIONAL SESSION, 9:15 A. M. 
“Small Steam Turbines,” Geo. A. Orrok 
“Oil Well Tests,” Edmund M. Ivens. _ 
“Safety Valve Discussion,” continued from 

the February meeting in New York. 
“Specific Volume of Saturated Steam,” Prof 


C. H. Peabody. ; 
5 Properties of Steam,” Prof. R. ( 


Some 
H. Heck " 
“A New Departure in Flexible Staybolts 
H. V. Wille 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 
Trip by boat to Mount Vernon 


No. 3 stack of the Shenango Fur 
nace Co, at Sharpsville, Pa, was 
blown in April 12, after being en 
larged and considerably modified. 
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CLOSE SCRUTINY 


BEING GIVEN STRUCTURAL 
CLAUSE OF TARIFF BILL. 


Steel Interests Pleased by Senate 
Amendments — Comparison of 
Rates With Dingley Bill— 
Estimate of 
Revenues. 

Washington, D. C., April 20.—The 
important developments during the week 
in the tariff revision program had the 
effect to clarify the atmosphere to some 
extent, especially with respect to the 
question of revenues, but a number of 
points affecting the metal schedule, and 
the general issue of duties or no duties 
materials, as the draw- 
back question, and the sections of the 


upon well as 
bill relating to maximum and minimum 
rates of duty, remain to be considered 
when the 
the bill 


in detail administrative sec- 


tions of are reported to the 
senate. 

The complicated details of the changes 
made by the finance committee of the 
senate in thos’ provisions of the Payne 
bill different 
forms 


tion of the representatives and senators 


which relate to metals of 


are receiving the careful atten- 
from the iron and steel producing sec- 


tions of the country. For the most 
part the proposed changes are approved, 
and it is that the 
tions to be made to the bill, in the di- 
the 
drawback section on imported materials 


for 


the export trade, the advantages to ac- 


believed with addi- 


rection of remitted duties under 


entering manufactured commodities 


crue to domestic manufacturers trom 

the new law will more than compensate 

for the reduced duties in some lines. 
Structural Steel. 

Such attention as has been given to the 
complex features of the finance com- 
mittee changes brings out the informa- 
who have given 


metal 


‘tion from _ senators 


close attention to the schedule 
that the changes with respect to struc- 
tural steel, for example, will probably 
be found not to be worthy of the an- 
imadversions which some of the metal 
trades journals have given to them. In 
the matter of the addition to the item 
covering imports of structural steel, it 


is asserted, as a result of the inspec- 


tion given to the matter by members 
of the finance committee and senators 
who are in position to know, that the 


change is not to be regarded as a 


‘Soker” which would so reduce duties 


on structural steel as to work hardship 
The point is 


to eastern manufacturers. 


made that the general effect of the 
changes, apart from the addition of the 
words of qualifying character, “but not 


assembled, manufactured, or advanced 
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beyond hammering, rolling or casting,” 
would have the effect to transfer those 
items to a higher rate than that 
posed in the schedule covering struc- 
tural steel. The existing ad valorem 
rate of the tariff on these items is fig- 
ured by the committee experts to be 
about 36 The rate imposed 
by the senate committee bill is intended 


im- 


per cent. 


to give an average ad valorem rate of 


about 29 per cent. In the case of 
structural steel advanced in manufac- 
ture by punching, etc. as it appears 


from the study that has been given to 
the subject by the experts, the effect 
would be to advance the rates on such 
finished or 
structural steel to an average ad valorem 
import rate of 45 per cent, or 16 per 
the general rate im- 


assembled manufactured 


cent higher than 
posed on structural steel when not as- 
sembled, manufactured or advanced be- 
yond hammering, rolling or casting. 
Heavy Ad Valorem Rate. 


The claim is made that while struc- 
tural steel is usually imported on cons 
tract, assembled and ready for appli- 


cation to contract designs for completed 
work, the probability is that under the 


terms of the senate committee change 
in this item, the structural steel im- 
ported under the proposed bill, if it 


shall become a law in the form recom- 
mended by the 
punched or advanced to completed man- 
this 


committee, would be 


ufactured stage after it arrives in 


The 


with 


being exam- 
the 
experts, and representatives of the iron 


and it will 


country. subject is 


ined into care by committee 


and steel producing states, 
be perfected if it is found that hard- 
ship may result from the arrangement 
of the schedules by the senate commit- 


tee. Some time will be spent in con- 


sideration of the items of the dutiable 
and free list, before the administra- 
tive features of the bill are taken up. 
During the consideration of the first 
parts of the bill, opportunity will be 
presented for close attention to the 


minor, as well as the important, items. 
Probable Revenues, 

The most significant feature of the 
statement accompanying the opening up 
of the tariff bill discussion in the sen- 
ate was Chairman Aldrich’s detailed re 
view of the revenue possibilities of the 
measure, and his announced determina 
tion to favor a policy of retrenchment 
in government expenditures in order to 
that the revenues 
be derived from the 
will meet the requirements of the gov- 
ernment. According to the estimate 
made by the chairman, it will require a 
saving of $35,000,000, in addition to the 


insure expected to 


new tariff law 


increased revenues to be derived from 


the proposed law, to meet the require 
! 


ments. It should also be borne in min 
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that the estimate of probable revenues 
under the bill has been shifted from 
the house committee basis, the year 
1906, to 1907. The senate committee 
accepted the fiscal year ending 1907, in- 
stead of the previous year, for the man- 
ifest reason that, while the Dingley rates 
were in force in both years, the finan- 
cial disturbance did not set in until 
the latter part of 1907, and it was 
agreed that it would be fairer to take 
the later year as a basis for the esti- 
mates. By this shift the senate com- 
mittee obtained the advantage of about 
$40,000,000 in revenues represented by 
the increase in customs receipts during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, 
compared with the previous fiscal year. 
At the same time, due allowance must 
be made for the fact that the senate 
committee report is based upon im- 
portations during the coming year of 
like quantities and qualities of goods 
as came in during the 1907 period, upon 
which the estimates are made. While 
there already are indications of increas- 
ing importations, it is at least prob- 
lematical whether the total importations 
during the next year or two will reach 
the aggregate of the year 1907. 
Effect of Revision. 

The fact should not be overlooked, 
at the same time, that the question of 
the general advance in the average ad 
valorem rates of duties under the pro- 
posed bill, compared, with the existing 
Dingley law rates, may bring sharp crit- 
icism from those people in the country 
who have been demanding lower duties, 
and who have expected that a revision 
of the tariff meant a revision down- 
ward. . 

According to the estimate made by 
the senate committee, upon its bill as 
reported, ‘there will be an advance in 
the general ad valorem rates of duty 
from 44 per cent, the general average 
of the Dingley law for 1907, to about 
46 per cent, if the bill shall go through 
according to the schedules of rates. 
fixed by the senate committee. This is 
an advance of about 1 per cent over the 
general average of the Payne bill rates 
as that measure passed the house. 

It is well to note the fact that while 
the general average ad valorem rate of 
the senate bill is reduced, as respects 
the metal schedule, about 1 per cent, and 
a reduction is made of the general aver- 
age of the schedule relating to lumber 
and other woods of about 4 per cent; 
wines, 
upward 


schedules, notably’ fine 
silks, and sundries, 
tendency in rates, which will bring, the 


rate of the new 


other 
show an 


average ad valorem 
measure to the 2 per cent advance indi- 
cated by the committee in its estimate 
upon its re- 


of the final results, based 
1 bill Donse. 


4 


\RTHUR J. 
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NILES-BEMENT-POND STATE- 
MENT. 

The following statement of its con- 
dition on Dec. 31, 1908, has been made 
to the secretary of the commonwealth 
of Massachusetts by the Niles-Be- 
ment-Pond Co.: 





1908. 1907. 
Real estate, etc........ $ 3,708,507 $ 3,651,152 
Merchandise .....s0-.-> 1,692,552 1,614,767 
Cash and debts receiv- 

ROR. ae) 0 Bib © ae 2,494,052 3,556,223 
SOE 5,403,447 5,398,740 
Advance ins. and taxes. 12,526 13,779 
Plant additions in process whe sire 45,895 
New York office....... eeccse 3,544 

he ae ee $13,311,084 $14,284,102 

LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock .......... $10,500,000 $10,500,000 
Accounts payable ...... 366,195 785,192 
Divs. decl., pfd., Feb. 15, 

SES: > Galeders dvd eee hokks dacs Va 30,000 
Divs. decl., com., Mar. 

EEO Sus wre eeives ee 127,500 
Divs. decl., com., June 

eee 127,500 


. a 
57,837 


Profit sharing funds.... 


ee a ee 2,444,889 2,656,073 
Total ............---$13,311,084 $14,284,102 
PERSONAL. 


Mr. F. C. Mosedale, resident agent 
at Buffalo for M. A. Hanna & Co., 
has recovered from a severe attack of 
pneumonia. 

Thomas D. West, who recently sev- 
ered his connection with the Thomas 
D. West Foundry Co., of Sharpsville, 
Pa., will take up his residence in his 
former home in Cleveland. He will 
be identified with the West Steel & 
Iron Casting Co,, of Cleveland, of 
which his son is president. On the 
eve of his departure from Sharpsville, 
Mr. West was presented a loving cup 
by his former employes, and a few 
evenings afterward a farewell testi- 
monial was tendered him by his 
friends and fellow citizens of Sharps- 
ville, in which they all expressed 
much regret at his leaving their city. 


OBITUARY. 

George Nissen, for many years act- 
ive on the New York Metal Exchange 
of which he was a member of the 
board of managers, died April 15. For 
some time he had been associated with 
the Pope Metals Co. 

A. M. Gilbert, former president of 
the Buda Foundry & Mfg. Co., of 
Chicago, died April 13 at Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., where he had removed two 
years ago to benefit his health. At 
one time he was manager of the Fair- 
banks-Morse Co., and later he was 
with the Crane Co. 

A. M. Gilbert, formerly president of 
the Buda Foundry & Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, who had been for the past two 


years in California because of his 
health, died April 13 at Santa Bar- 
bara. Mr. Gilbert was a pioneer busi- 
ness man of Chicago. He was for- 
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merly connected with Crane Co. and 
was at one time manager of Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co. Mr. Gilbert died 
of heart trouble. 

R. D. Carver, assistant general sales 
manager of the Pittsburg Steel Co. in 
charge of the Chicago office, died April 
11 of pneumonia. Mr. Carver was 
about 47 years old. He was prior to 
the formation of the American Steel 
& Wire Co. connected with the Cin- 
cinnati Barb Wire Co., and with the 
taking over of that company he en- 
tered the employ of the American 
Steel & Wire Co. He later became 
secretary of the Southern Steel Co., 
which concern he left at the time of 
its reorganization to accept the posi- 
tion he held at the time of his death. 

Longley Lewis Sagendorph, well 
known as a manufacturer of sheet 
metal, died April 13 at his home in 
Philadelphia, aged 67. He established 
the Sagendorph Corrugated Co. in Cin- 
cinnati in 1869, but removed to Phila 
delphia in 1885. At the time of his 
death he was connected with a num 
ber of manufacturing concerns, being 
president of the American Metal 
Stamping Co., the Penn Metal Ceiling 
& Roofing Co., and the New York 
Iron Roofing & Corrugatng Co. He 
was a member of the Manufacturers’ 
Club of Philadelphia and many other 
organizations. 

Job Froggett, who for 36 years wa; 
identified with the various corpora 
tions conducting the Brown-Bonnell 
Iron Works at Youngstown, O., died 
at his home there April 18. For over 
a quarter of a century, he was blast 
furnace manager of the Brown-Bon- 
nell plant, including the Phoenix and 
Falcon stacks, now dismantled, and 
the Struthers, O., furnace while owned 
by the Brown-Bonnell Co. He also 
managed the Hannah stack whz2-n 
owned by the Mahorine Valley Iron 
Co., and was the Ja:t manager of the 
Himrod stacks, just prior to their be 
ing dismantled. For something like a 
year following his retirement from the 
Brown-Bonnell Co., in 1885, he blew 
a blast furnace at East St. Louis, with 
which Youngstown, O., capital was 
identified. Of later years, he had 
been retired from active participation 
in iron manufacture. He was born 
Oct. 12, 1829, at Southfield, Oranze 
county, N. Y., where his father was 
then employed at a charcoal blast fu-- 
nace which was finally dismantled a 
few years ago. He first established 
his residence at Youngstown in 1848 
His son, Joseph F. Froggett, is an 
associate editor of THe Iron TRADE 


REVIEW. 
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CENTRAL TUBE CO. 


Purchases Property of Pittsburg Steel 
Construction Co.—Extensive 
Plans. 

The Central Tube Co. with principal 
offices in the Lewis building, Pitts- 
burg, and capitalized at $350,000, has 
been chartered under the laws of the 
state of Pennsylvania. The company 
has been organized by interests hith- 
erto identified with the Pittsburg Steel 
Construction Co., and has purchased 
the grounds and buildings of the latter 
located at Economy, Pa., and coverit 
about 14 acres of land, complete 
equipped with railroad tracks, power 
plant and mill buildings. It is the in- 
tention of the tube company to install 


1g 
1 
ly 


in these buildings as soon as possible 
a completely equipped ‘butt-weld pipe 
mill for making black and galvanized 
merchant pipe from %-inch to 3 inches 
diameter. 

The pipe mill, threading floor and 
socket department will be located in 
the group of buildings 120 feet wide x 
460 feet long which were formerly 
used as laying out and assembling 
shops. Connected at one end of these 
buildings is a structure which had pre- 
viously served as a riveting shop, and 
this will be used as a warehouse ‘for 
the new pipe mill. This building is 75 


feet wide x 200 feet long and is 


entered by two railroad tracks, provid- 
ing excellent shipping facilities. 
All the buildings are admirably 


adapted to house a strictly modern 
pipe mill, as they are well lighted and 
are equipped throughout with electric 
traveling cranes. The structural ma- 


chinery with which the plant was for- 
merly equipped has been sold and re 
moved from the buildings, and the 
work of installing the new pipe mill 
is now progressi favorably, so that 
it is expected that the plant will be 
ready for operation about July 1. 

At a later time, it is planned to add 
butt-weld mills, lap-weld mills, enam- 
eling plant, etc. as ample ground is 
available. The officers of the Central 
Tube Co. are: President, Alex. Laugh- 
lin; vice president, C. W. Coffman; 
secretary and treasurer, G. C. Pease 

The Pittsburg Steel Construction 
Co. which for several years past has 
been an active factor in the fabrica- 


te 


al 
tion of mill buildings, bridges, etc., is 
announcing to the trade its intention 
to cease bidding on work. The com 
pany has sold its plant, tools, stock of 
structural material, etc., and expects to 
retire completely from the structural 
business upon the completion of cer- 


tain contracts that it now has on hand 
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AMONG MACHINERY MAKERS. 


MILWAUKEE, 


Decision of Interest to Shippers of 
Machinery—Plant Additions. 
Milwaukee, Wis., April 19—Mil- 
waukee machinery manufacturers have 
been interested in the fact that the 
interstate commerce commission has 
decided in favor of Lindsay Bros., of 
Milwaukee, manufacturers of agricul- 
tural implements, in the case brought 
against the Baltimore & Ohio South- 
western Railroad Co, others in 
regard to the excessive rates charged 
by the defendants. It was held that 
the defendants’ joint through rate of 
29 cents per 100 pounds on a ship- 
ment of vehicles from Lawrenceburg, 
Tk; to unreasonable 
at the time of shipment. The com- 
mission also héld that the rate should 
exceeded the combination 
of local rates of 25 cents 100 
pounds, which is found reasonable for 


and 


Milwaukee, was 


not have 


per 


the future between the points in 
question. Reparation was awarded on 
that basis. Machinery men say that 


the fact is all important that the com- 


mission again insisted on the princi- 
ple that, in the absence of justifying 
through rate in 


locals is an 


legislation, a excess 
of the 
reasonable rate at all 


Wisconsin 


have 


sum of the un- 
times. 


Milwaukee 


successful 


Several and 


manufacturers been 


bidders in the contracts which have 
been awarded for material and sup- 
plies for the Panama canal of late, 


among them: The Northwestern Mal- 
leable Iron Works, H. W. Johns-Man- 


ville Co., George H. Smith Steel Cast- 
ing Co., Power & Mining Machinery 
Co., the Bucyrus Co.,. Milwaukee; 
Northern Electric Mfg. Co., Madison; 
Rock River Machine Co., Janesville; 
Fairbanks-Morse Co., Beloit, and the 
Sullivan Metallic Packing Co., Bara- 


$300,000 


alone. 


boo. Contracts aggregating 


awarded in Milwaukee 

The West Allis Malleable Iron & 
Chain Belt Co., of West Allis, Wis., 
Milwaukee suburb, has just completed 
its new two-story brick building, 54 
x 130 feet, at a cost of $9,000. Facili- 
ties of the plant are much larger and 
it is expected that the general output 
will be 

The Milwaukee Stamping 
cated at West Allis, Wis., 
pleted doubling the size of its plant 
by the erection of a new addition, 69 
x 350 feet. August Petrie, president 
of the company, which manufactures 
a large percentage of the satchel and 
trunk trimmings used in the country, 


were 


increased. 
lo- 


Co., 


has com- 


announces that another new plant to 
be erected during the latter part of 
the year is now being contemplated. 

The Wisconsin Wire-Bound Box 
Co. has been incorporated at Milwau- 
kee to manufacture a patented ship- 
ping box bound with wire to prevent 
tampering with contents in transit. 

E. P. Worden, chief engineer of the 
Fred M. Prescott Steam Pump Co., 
of West Allis, gave an illustrated lec- 
ture on “Modern Mine Pumping” at 
the recent monthly meeting of the 
Milwaukee Engineers’ Society, of 
which he is president. 

The Milwaukee Bridge Co. has been 
awarded the contract for doing the 
iron work on the new $30,000 vat 
house which will be erected by the 
United States Glue Co. at Carrollviile, 
Wis. 


The Milwaukee Steel Post Co, 
Fourth and Poplar streets, Milwau- 
kee, has leased the building at 245 
Lake street, a location which will 
double the company’s present quar- 
ters. 

The Wiscensin Bridge & Iron Co, 


of Milwaukee, has been awarded a 


contract for the erection of a bridge 


across the waterpower canal of the 
Green Bay & Mississippi Canal Co. 
at Kaukauna, Wis., at $1,947. 

The Filer & Stowell Co. of Mil- 
waukee, has received the contract for 
installing a “1900” heavy duty Cor- 


liss engine of the rolling mill type in 
the plant of the Moore & Galloway 
Lumber Co. at Fond du Lac, Wis. 
The engine is of between 700 and 800 
horsepower and weighs 70,000 pounds. 
Brill, of Appleton, Wis., is 
for 


Edward 


receiving some substantial orders 


the 
of the marine 


construction of gasoline engines 
Mr. Brill is turn- 
ing out four sizes of marine engines, 


those 


type. 


besides stationary engines and 


for automobile use. 


CINCINNATI. 


Orders for Small Tools More Numer- 
ous Then for Heavier Types. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
First National Bank Bldg., April 20. 
There is no defined tone to the 


market. Business is coming in irreg- 
ularly and some shops are doing fairly 
well, while others are complaining of 
light orders. Some shops have accu- 
mulated stock to an extent which has 
made it seem advisable to close down 
for a time. Makers of small tools are 
in the general sense doing better than 
the types. 
special machinery 


the producers of heavier 


Builders of are 


fairly well supplied with work, En- 
builders of the heavy types 
are reporting orders scarce. The 
whole situation continues In that con- 
dition of waiting for a return to stable 
and regular business which allows 
manufacturers to proceed with some 
degree of certainty. There is enough 
inquiry and correspondence to give 
encouragement as to the future, but 
for the present it seems to be diffi- 
cult to find enough orders to go 
round and keep all the shops in op- 
eration. 

The hope that the tariff question 
may come to an early adjustment pre- 
vails, as there is belief that, with that 
matter out of the way, an improve- 
ment may be expected. 

The Cincinnati Pulley Machinery 
Co. has been fortunate in receiving 
a satisfactory run of orders which has 
kept the shop busy for several weeks 
on full time. 

The Oesterlein Machine Co. notes 
an imiproved tone to the situation and 
is looking forward to continued gain 
in volume of orders. 

The Hisey-Wolf Machine. Co. has 
been one of the busy shops and has 
been getting a good steady run of 
orders recently. 

Business is holding well with the 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. and 
the is behind on deliveries 
on some sizes. 

George K. Elliott, chief chemist and 
metallurgist of the Lunkenheimer Co., 
will address a body of engineers of 
Chicago this week on the subject of 
the “Application of Metallurgy to 
Steam Engineering.” 


gine 


company 


PITTSBURG. 
Improvement in Orders for Mill Equip- 
ment—Some Large Projects. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
510 Park Bldg., April 20. 


in mill 





Considerable improvement 
equipment has been noted in the ma- 
chinery market during the past 10 days 
and there are a number of good-sized 
projects now undergoing estimates 
which are giving the manufacturers a 
better outlook for business. The crane 
market has displayed quite a degree 
of activity and a number of contracts 


have recently been closed for new 
plants and extensions, some of the 
steel companies having been purchas- 
ers. 

In mill machinery lines, bids are 
being taken on several large under- 


takings, including an independent tin 
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mill to be erected at Holliday’s Cove, 
W. Va., and for additional pipe fur- 
naces of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., at Youngstown, O.  Roll- 
ing machinery makers are also very 
much interested in the announcement 
of the intention of the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. to build tube mills at 
Youngstown, O. 

The roll manufacturers have been 
enjoying a better trade, which is go- 
ing largely to replacements. One 
very large inquiry for tin mill rolls is 
now in the market. 

The coming of warm spring weath- 
er has stimulated interest in refriger- 
ating machinery and a good run of 
orders is being taken. Some manu- 
facturers are well sold up and are not 
promising deliveries under 45 days. 
Valve and piping equipment plants 
are suffering for a want of work 
owing to the limited new plant con- 
structicn that has been inaugurated 
during the past year. 

The N. C. Davison Co., Keenan 
building, Pittsburg, is enjoying a good 
demand for refrigerating machinery. 
Among the recent orders taken was 
an 18-ton Larson-Baker plant to be 
driven by a 35-horsepower engine for 
J. D. Biggin & Sons, Sharon, Pa.; a 
six-ton machine to be driven by a 16- 
horsepower engine for the Uniontown 
Hotel Co., Uniontown, Pa, and four- 
ton machines each to be driven by 
6-horsepower engines for Baker & 
Smith, Titusville, Pa., and W. H. Doil, 
Bellefonte, Pa. 

The Crane-Best Co. is still consid- 
ering bids on an _ electrical power 
plant of 3,000 horsepower capacity in 
two units which will be installed at 
its new works at Oakmont, Pa. Event- 
ually the company plans to have a 
power plant of at least 10,000 horse- 
power capacity. 

The East Penn Electric Light, Heat 
& Power Co., with a capital of $10,- 
000, has been incorporated by Jo:iah 
H. Fisher, H. L. Hinterliter, Topton, 
Pa.; Frederick Perry, Geo. F. Sou- 
wers, Germantown, Pa., and M. H. 
Bochow, of Philadelphia. 

The Reading Iron Co., Reading, 
Pa., has been buying some equipment 
in connection with extensive improve- 
ments being made to its plant. 

The Cambria Steel Co. and_ the 
Pennsylvania Steel Co, have been re- 
cent inquirers in the crane market 
and have made some purchases, the 
former having just closed for an as- 
sortment of six machines for deliv- 
ery at Johnstown, Pa. 

The Central Tube Co., Pittsburg, 
which will occupy the old buildings 
of the. Pittsburg Stee! Construction 
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Co. at Economy, Pa, has awarded 
contracts for the tube mill equipment 
which will be installed in the plant 
for the manufacture of small black 
and galvanized pipe. 

The independent tin plate interests, 
which are projecting a new mill to be 
erected at Holliday’s Cove, Hancock 
county, W. Va., are still taking fig- 
ures on the rolling equipment planned, 
consisting of eight hot and 12 cold 
mills. Parties connected with the 
Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., are understood to be 
interested in the organization of the 
new company. 


NATIONAL ELECTROPLATERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The National Electroplaters’ Asso- 
ciation organized for the purpose of 
advancing and disseminating knowl- 
edge concerning the art of electrode- 
position of metals, including the fin- 
ishing of metals generally, has been 
organized with Chas. H. Proctor, Ar- 
lington, N. J., president; Nathan E. 
Emery, treasurer, and B. W. Gilchrist, 
box 26, Woodhaven, L. I., secretary. 
A bureau of information and a labora- 
tory equipped for research work will 
be maintained by this body, and meet- 
ings will be held for the purpose of 
presenting and discussing papers upon 
appropriate subjects relating to this 
trade. The active membership _in- 
cludes supervisors, general foremen 
and foremen of etectroplating and 


finishing plants. 


To Handle Foreign Ores.—Possibly 
the largest ore handling plant on the 
Atlantic coast will have been con- 
structed when improvements and ex- 
tensions are completed by the Phila- 
delphia & Reading railroad on pier 
No. 4, at Port Richmond, Pa., near 
Philadelphia. The present pier will 
be widened 45 feet and lengthened to 
a total of 764 feet, concrete being 
employed. Dredging to accommo- 
date the largest vessels entering the 
port will be done. Gantry cranes 
will be installed to span four tracks, 
each with a maximum capacity of 
300 tons of ore an hour. It is at 
this pier that ore is received from 
Cuba and Newfoundland and thence 
distributed to blast furnaces through- 
out eastern Pennsylvania. 








The Pittsburg Chamber of Commerce 
has just published statistics showing 
that the freight tonnage of Pittsburg 
for 1907 exceeds the combined tonnage 
of New York, London and Liverpool, 
being 161,194,167 tons, exclusive of 
freight in transit. 
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PREVENTION OF SMOKE 


Declared Possible and Economical by 
Government Investigators, 

The United States geological sur- 
vey, technologic branch, announces 
that a bulletin on smokeless com- 
bustion of coal in boiler plants will 
soon be issued, which gives in detail 
a study of conditions found in _ in- 
dustrial establishments in 13 of the 
principal cities of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and the central 
west, and covering between 400 and 
500 plants which have been inspected. 
The results of these investigations 
which have been prepared by Messrs. 
B. T. Randall and H. W. Weeks, 
show that bituminous coals, high in 
volatile matter, can be successfully 
burned without smoke, even in large 
plants carrying widely fluctuating 
loads, where boilers with banked 
fires must be put into service quickly 
and forced to their capacity. At- 
tention is given to various designs of 
stokers and furnaces and to the con- 
ditions under which they must be op- 
erated to attain these results. 

The burning of coal without smoke 
is a problem which concerns the gov- 
ernment directly because of the ad- 
vantages of smokeless combustion 
both in public buildings and on naval 
vessels. In addition, smoke _ abate- 
ment is a factor in conserving the 
fuel resources of the United States, 
hence, as a part of its general in- 
vestigation of the best methods of 
utilizing the coals of this country, 
the United States geological  sur- 
vey has made extended tests to de- 
termine the conditions necessary for 
the smokeless combustion of bitumin- 
ous coal in boiler plants. 

General Conclusions. 

General conclusions of Messrs. Ran- 
dall and Weeks, based upon the in- 
vestigations referred to, and upon ex- 
tensive experiments carried out at the 
government fuel testing plants at St. 
Louis and Norfolk, are briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

Smoke prevention is possible. 
There are many types of furnaces and 
stokers that are operated smokeless- 
ly. 

Stokers or furnaces must be set so 
that combustion will be complete be- 
fore the gases strike the heating 
surface of the boiler. When partly 
burned gases at a temperature of, 
say 2,500 degrees Fahr., strike the 
tubes of a boiler at, say 350 degrees 
Fahr., combustion is necessarily hind- 
ered and may be entirely arrested. 
The length of time required for the 
gases to pass from the coal to the 
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heating surface probably averages 
considerably: less than one second, 
a fact which shows that the gases 
and air must be intimately mixed 
when large volumes of gas are dis- 
tilled, as at times of hand firing, or 
the gas must be distilled uniformly, 
as in a mechanical stoker. By add- 
ing mixing structures to a mechanical 
stoker equipment both the amount of 
air required for combustion and the 
distance from the grates to the heating 
surface may be reduced for the same 
capacity developed. The necessary air 
supply can also be reduced by increas- 
ing the rate of combustion. 

No one type of stoker is equally valu 
able for burning all kinds of coal. 
The plant which has an equipment 
properly designed to burn the cheap- 
est coal available will evaporate wa 
ter at the least cost. 

A well-designed and well-operated 
furnace will burn many coais withou' 
smoke up to a certain number of 
pounds per hour, the rate varying 
with different coals, depending on 
their chemical composition. If more 
than this amount is burned, the effi- 
ciency will decrease and smoke will 
be made, owing to the lack of fur- 
nace capacity to supply air and mix 
gases. 

High volatile matter in the coal 
gives low efficiency and vice versa, 
The highest efficiency was obtained 
when the furnace was rui at low 
capacity. When the furnace was 
forced the efficiency decreased. 

With a hand-fired furnace the best 
results were obtained when firing 
was done most frequently, with the 
smallest charge. 

Peat, lignite and  sub-bituminous 
coal burned readily in the type of 
tile-roofed furnace used and developed 
the rated capacity with p-actically no 
smoke. 

Coals which smoked badly gave 
efficiencies 3 to 5 per cent lIower 
than the coals burning with little 
smoke. 

3riquettes were found to be an ex 
cellent form for using siack coal in a 
hand-fired plant. They can be burned 
at a fairly rapid rate of combustion 
with good efficiency and with practi- 
cally no smoke. High-volatile coals 
are perhaps as valuable when bri 
quetted as low-volatile coals 

Comparison of Tests. 

A comparison of tests on the same 
coal washed and unwashed, showed 
that under the same conditions the 
washed coal burned much more rap- 
idly than the raw coal, thus develop- 
ing high rated capacities. In the 
average hand-fired furnace washed 
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coal burns with lower efficiency and 
makes more smoke than raw coal. 
Moreover, washed coal offers a means 
of running at high capacity, with good 
efficiency, in a well-desigre1 furnace. 

Forced draft did not burn coal any 
more efficiently than natural draft. 
It supplied enough air for high rates 
for combustion, but as the capacity 
of the boiler increased the efficiency 
decreased and the percentage of black 
smoke increased. 

Most coals that do not clinker ex- 
cessively can be burned with 1 to 
5 per cent greater effici:ncy and 
with a smaller percentage of black 
smoke on a rocking grate than on a 
flat grate. 

Air admitted freely at firing and for 
a short period thereafter increases 
efficiency and reduces smoke, 

As the CO in the fuel increases 
the black smoke increases; the per- 
centage of CO in the flue gas is 
therefore, in general, a good guide 
to efficient operation. However, ow- 
ing to the difficulty of determining 
this factor, combustion cannot be reg- 
ulated by it. 

The simplest guide to good opera- 
tion is pounds of coal burned per 
square foot of grate surface per hour. 

None of the problems of combus- 
tion has received more experimental 
treatment than the burning of coal 
in hand-fired furnaces. Hundreds of 
devices for smokeless combustion 
have been patented but almost with- 
out exception they have proved fail- 
ures. This record may be explained 
by the fact that many of the pat- 
entees have been unfamiliar with all 
the difficulties to be overcome, or 
have begun at the wrong end. Nu- 
merous patents cover such processes 
as causing the waste gases tore-enter 
the furnace, and schemes for collecting 
and burning the soot are legion. So 
many manufacturers who have been 
looking for some cheap addition to 
a poorly constructed furnace to 
make it smokeless have experienced 
inevitable failure that the work of ed- 
ucating the public to rid cit’es of the 
smoke nuisance has been hard, long 
and only partly successful. 

The total number of steam plants 
having boilers fired by hand is far 
greater than the total of plants with 
mechanical stokers, but if the com- 
parison is based on total horsepower 
developed the figures show less dif- 
ference. Particularly is this true in 
sections of the central west, where 
mechanical stokers are generally used 
at large plants. As a general rule, 
hand-fired plants do not have proper 
furnaces, and methods of operation 
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are far from conducive to good com- 
bustion. Coal is usually fired in large 
quantities, and little op;ortunity is 
given for the air and gases to mix 
before the heating surface is reached 
and combustion is arrestea. In all 
the hand-fired plants visited success 
in smoke prevention has been obtained 
chiefly by careful firing. The coal 
was thrown on often in small quan- 
tities; the fire was kept clean, enough 
ash to prevent the passage of air 
through the fire never being allowed 
to collect on the grate; and more air 
was supplied at firing than after the 
volatile matter had been distilled. 
Even with such precautions the plants 
might have made objectionable smoke 
at times but for the fact that usually 
some method was employed for mix- 
ing the gases and air before they 
reached the heating surface. 
Deductions From Facts, 

Some general conclusions from the 
facts set forth in the bulletin are as 
follows: 

The flame and the distilled gases 
should not be allowed to come into 
contact with the boiler surfaces until 
combustion is complete. 

Fire brick furnaces of sufficient 
length and a continuous or nearly 
continuous supply of coal and air to 
the fire make it possible to burn most 
coals efficiently and without smoke. 

Coals containing a large percentage 
of tar and heavy hydro-carbons are 
dificult to burn without smoke and 
require special furnaces and more 
than ordinary care in firing. 

Briquettes are suitable for use un- 
der power-plant conditions when 
burned in a reasonably gocd furnace 
at the temperatures at which such 
furnaces are usually operated. In 
such furnaces briquettes generally give 
better results than the same coal 
burned raw. 

In ordinary boiler furnaces only 
coals high in fixed carbon can be 
burned without smoke, except by ex- 
pert firemen using mure than ordinary 
care in firing. 

Combinations of boiler-room equip- 
ment suitable for nearly all power 
plant conditions can be selected, and 
can be operated without objectionab’e 
smoke when reasonable care is ex- 
ercised. 

Of the existing plants some can be 
remodeled to advantage. Others can 
not, but must continue to burn coals 
high in fixed carbon or to burn other 
coals with inefficient results, accom- 
panied by more or less annoyance 
from smoke. In these cases a new, 
well-designed plant is the only solu- 
tion of the difficulty. 
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THE BETTERMENT OF EMPLOYES 


WAS LEADING TOPIC OF METAL TRADES CONVENTION. 


National Association Has Stood the Test of Dull Times— 
Plan for Aiding Winona School Agreed Upon—Closer Rela- 


tions With National Founders’ Association 


We have acquired the reputation of 
being not only a powerful organiza- 
tion, but also for being just. It now 
remains for the members to foster 
such methods as will make for the 
betterment of their employes and their 
dependents, as for instance employers’ 
liability insurance, provisions for em- 
ployes grown old in service, improved 
methods of industrial education, and 
sane and wholesome local, state and 
national legislation. If they will do 
these things as they should be done, 
and as only an organization which is 
national in its scope can Go them, then 
I know that the association’s future 
will be assured. 

This statement by Commissioner 
Robert Wuest at the opening session 
of the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion convention, held last week at the 
Hotel Astor, New York City, sound- 
ed the keynote of the meeting, which 
was one of the most remarkable in 
the history of the organization. The 
routine business coming, before the 
convention was speedily disposed of, 
and practically the whole of three ses- 
sions, not including the evening gath- 
ering, was given over to the consid- 
eration of one or another of the vari- 
ous plans designed for the better- 
ing of the workingman’s condition and 
the fostering of a more sympathetic 
spirit between the employing class 
and the employes. A dozen speakers, 
of sufficiently broad experience in this 
field of endeavor to discuss some 
phase of it with authority, were pres- 
ent to address the convention, and the 
ensuing discussions were vigorous and 
of an eminently practical nature. The 
trend of the entire gathering was in 
this direction, a fact which was noted 
by the newly elected president, How- 
ard P. Eells, who referred in his re- 
marks of acceptance to the “broad- 
ened view” with which the associa- 
tion had come to regard the labor 
problem, and by George F. Steedman, 
of St. Louis, who pointed with grati- 
fication to the fact that “the associa- 
tion, though organized for defense, 
has progressed to such a stage that 
its work is now largely constructive.” 


The New Officers. 


The nominations for officers an- 
nounced in Tue. Iron TRADE REVIEW 
of March 25 were unanimously accept- 





ed. Owing to the fact that the recent 
changes in the constitution and by- 
laws increased the membership of the 
administrative council from 12 to 16 
members, two of the members whose 
terms expired with the present con- 
vention were continued for another 
year. The officers and councillors are 
as follows: 


Officers, 


President, Howard P. Eells, the Bu- 
cyrus Co., South Milwaukee and Cleve- 
land. 

First vice president, J. H. Schwacke, 
Wm. Sellers & Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 

Second vice president, Henry W. 
Hoyt, Great Lakes Engineering 
Works, Detroit. 

Treasurer, William Lodge, Lodge & 
Shipley Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati. 

Commissioner (appointed), Robert 
Wuest, Fourth National Bank build- 
ing, Cincinnati. 


Councillors, Term Expiring 1910. 


P. B. Kendig, Seneca Falls Mfg. 
Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

M. K. Bowman, Griscom-Spencer 
Co., New York City. 

Herbert Rice, the Waverley Co., 
Indianapolis. 

E. P. Robinson, the Atlantic Works, 
East Boston, Mass. 

W. A. Layman, Wagner Electric 
Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 

George Mesta, Mesta Machine Co., 
Pittsburg. 


Councillors, Term Expiring 1911. 


R. D. Reed, the H. B. Smith Co., 
Westfield, Mass. 

Henry Sharpe, Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Co., Providence. R. I. 

Edgar McDougall, Allis-Chalmers- 
Bullock, Ltd., Montreal. 

F. C. Caldwell, H. W. Caldwell & 
Son Co., Chicago. 

L. H. Kittredge, Peerless Motor 
Car Co., Cleveland. 

B. B. Quillen, Cincinnati Planer Co., 
Cincinnati. 


Honorary Councillor. 


M. H. Barker, American Tool & 
Machine Co., .Boston. 


President Copeland’s Report. 


The convention was welcomed to 
New York City by Hon. Patrick H. 


Discussed. 


McGowan, president of the board of 
aldermen. The usual convention com- 
mittees were appointed, and the re- 
mainder of the opening session was 
devoted to the reading of the various 
official reports. That of President F. 
K. Copeland referred to the past year 
as one “singularly without incidents 
of the kind that have held the atten- 
tion of the association during the 
years immediately preceding,” ascrib- 
ing the industrial peace partly to in- 
dustrial conditions and partly to the 
reputation of the association for “fight- 
ing to a successful conclusion all un- 
fair and unjust demands.” The re- 
port further noted the remarkably 
strong position of the organization at 
the close of a year of depression, both 
financially and in point of member- 
ship, and continued: 

Quiet times are those which try the 
real worth of an _ organization like 
ours. When trouble is on, or threat- 
ened, it is not difficult to get mem- 
bers and hold them, as the natural 
human tendency is to run to cover 
when a storm is brewing. But it re- 
quires constancy of purpose and def- 
initeness of aim to go on perfecting 
and improving the details of an or- 
ganization during periods of quiet, so 
that, when trouble comes, relief is 
ready and prompt. 

President Copeland noted the active 
interest taken in industrial education 
matters by the membership, reviewing 
the valuable work being done all the 
way from the isolated shop with its 
night school for apprentices up to the 
co-operative courses at the University 
of Cincinnati and at the Lewis Insti- 
tute in Chicago, where 40 boys are 
now enrolled. He referred to the ef- 
fective work carried on by the joint 
representative of this association with 
the National Founders’ Association in 
connection with efforts of the labor 
interests to secure national legislation 
in their favor, adding: 

In my judgment the ideal relation 
would be to have as president of both 
associations one strong, able, wise 
man, whose entire time would be de- 
voted to the problems that confront 
us; keeping the individuality of both, 
their organizations and their finances 
separate and distinct as they now are. 


The question of legislation, both 
state and national, bearing upon labor 
matters, is a subject that must receive 
our most earnest attention. National 
legislation can best be handled by na- 
tional organizations. * * * In all 
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matters of legislation it is, I believe, 
our duty to be more than obstrnection- 


ists. Conditions are changing all the 
time. We must recognize this, and, 
when departures from existing con- 


ditions are proposed, we must be will- 
ing to help, placing ourselves in posi- 
tion to see the point of view of the 
other side, advocating that which is 
fair and right and opposing that which 
is wrong. With a policy of this kind, 
we shall be able to prevent radical 
action that may be disastrous and im- 
prove conditions that have been out- 
grown owing to our rapid industrial 
advance. 

The grave question confronting us, 
as I see it today, is whether we are 
wise enough, progressive enough, gen- 
erous enough to treat our non-union 
or independent workman so that he 
can feel that he is better off outside 
the union than in it. If this cannot 
be done, we shall always be in a state 
of armed neutrality; if it can be, we 
shall be building up an army of de- 
fenders of the open-shop principle. 


Commissioner Wuest’s Report. 


The report of Commissioner Wuest 
disclosed the and 
physical condition of the organization, 
which at the present time has a mem- 
bership of 733 concerns, a net loss 
during the depression period of the 
past year of only eight concerns. Dur- 
ing the year the labor bureaus of the 
association 76,386 
tions for work and secured positions 
for 7,837. There are now file at 
these offices the records of over 291,- 
000 workmen coming under the classi- 
fication of the association. The com- 
missioner reported that but one small 
came to the attention of 
the during the year, as 
“conditions were such. that it would 
have been unwise for labor organiza- 
tions, merely to demonstrate their 
strength, to hazard the employment 
of their members by calling strikes 
to enforce demands.” 
Further along in his report, he said: 

Our records show that periods of 
industrial depression such as the one 
just experienced, are fruitful, for the 
labor organizer, for the reason that 
during times of great business activ- 
ity the average workman, especially 
if he is not affiliated with any labor 
organization, is too busy to pay any 
attention to the importunities of the 
labor organizer, whereas a depression 
in business creates a feeling of unrest 
which, as a rule, upon the resumption 
of business, is apt to be followed by 
many labor difficulties. 

Arbitrary action and lawless meth- 
ods are the greatest menaces to in- 
dustrial welfare, and there is but one 
practical means for employers to adopt 
for the preservation of economic con- 
ditions which are so very essential to 
success and prosperity—and that is 
by making common cause, not against 
the organization of labor for legiti- 
mate ends by legitimate means, but 
against arbitrary action and lawless 
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Howarp P. EE tts, 


President. 


methods, and last, but not by any 
means least, irresponsible leadership. 


Aid for Winona School. 
“The association took action author- 
the council to 
enter into an agreement with the Wi- 
Technical Institute, Indianapo- 
for the operation of a school for 
for the 


to 


izing administrative 
nona 
lis, 
training of young men 
metal trades. The 
pay the institute $2,000 annually for 
four years, and an additional $1,000 is 
to be raised each year in the immedi- 
district during that 
the association 
already have made generous gifts to 
the institute in metal 
working equipment. 
reached after William Lodge, of Cin- 
cinnati, had reviewed in detail the aim 
of the Winona school and of its ne- 
gotiations with the association for 
the establishment of a training school 
for machinists. 


the 
association is 


Indianapolis 
Members of 


ate 
period. 
the way of 


This decision was 


At the suggestion of E. H. Har- 
grave, president of the Cincinnati Tool 
Co., the association adopted resolu- 
tions expressing its gratitude to Mrs. 
Mary M. Emery over her recent gift 
of $500,000 to the Ohio Mechanics’ 
Institute, Cincinnati, as a memorial to 
her husband, the late Thomas J. Em- 
ery. This message will be conveyed 
to Mrs. Emery by a committee from 
the association. 

Alliance with Founders. 

The suggestion of President Cope- 
that a joint executive be pro- 
vided for the National Metal Trades 
Association and the National Found- 
ers’ Association was followed by con- 
siderable discussion on the convention 
floor. M. H. Barker, for the commit- 
tee appointed to meet jointly with a 
similar committee from the National 
Association on matters of 
common interest, reported that sev- 
eral meetings had been held and effi- 
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cient work had been done by the rep- 
resentative of the two associations in 
legislative matters at Washington. Im- 
mediately preceding the gathering, a 
meeting of the joint committee was 
held to discuss the question of merg- 
ing the executive offices, and the 
project was regarded with sufficient 
favor to warrant the introduction in 
the convention of a resolution request- 
ing the standing joint committee to 
meet with the administrative councils 
of the two associations to consider the 
feasibility of the plan as well as means 
for putting it into effect. This was 
adopted with the provision that the 
proposed change should not materi- 
ally alter the constitution or by-laws 
of the association and that it should 
not become effective until ratified by 
the organization, either at the next 
convention or by a mail ballot. 
Through the medium of the joint 
committee, the two associations have 
been co-operating on matters of com- 
mon import for the past three years, 
each association having the chairman- 
ship of the joint body six months of 
the year. One of the important ac- 
tions recently taken along this line 
was the merging of the publications 
put out by the two associations into 


The Review. 
An Apprenticeship Plan. 


The session of Wednesday after- 
noon was featured by the presentation 
of a paper on “The Importance of 
Apprenticeship Systems,” by E. P. 
Bullard Jr., of the Bullard Machine 
Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn. This 
paper appears elsewhere in this issue. 
It was productive of a lively discus- 
sion, participated in by F. B. Farns- 
worth, New Haven, Conn.; W. A. 
Viall, Providence, R. I.; Charles Fos- 
dick, Fitchburg, Mass.; William Lodge, 
Cincinnati; H. N. Covell, New York 
City; F. H. Stillman, New York City, 
and others. Mr. Fosdick called atten- 
tion to the excellent results secured 
by the installation in the Fitchburg 
high school of a co-operative training 
course, based on that worked out by 
Prof. Schneider, at the University of 
Cincinnati, and secured chiefly through 
the efforts of Daniel Simonds, of the 
Simonds Mfg. Co. Attention was also 
called to the newly dedicated technical 
high school at Cleveland, a municipal 
institution costing about $500,000. An 
earnest plea was made by Mr. Viall, 
secretary of the Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Co., Providence, for every mem- 
ber to make some efforts along the 
line of training boys for the machin- 
ist’s trade. “Go home,” he said. “Get 
a few boys together, put a capable 
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man over them and go to work.” 
Several speakers mentioned the ex- 
tent to which the automobile manu- 
facturers are scouring the country for 
skilled machinists, but are creating 
none through proper apprenticeship 
methods, these being designated as 
“trade suicidal shops.” 


The discussion then turned to the 
amount of wages necessary to hold 
the young man during the apprentice- 
ship term and the special inducements 
employed at a number of plants, 
chiefly in the way of bonus paid at the 
end of the apprenticeship, to secure 
steady and loyal service. The con- 
sensus of opinion seemed to be that 
the boys from the country, accus- 
tomed to long hours and free from 





Henry W. Hoyt, 


Second Vice President. 


the traits developed by city life, were 
far more satisfactory for apprentices. 
The scale of payment reported at 
various plants and in various districts 
ranged rather high. 

Following this discussion, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Lodge, the presi- 
dent was authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee of three to draft a _ suitable 
apprenticeship agreement to meet 
modern conditions, and this was 
adopted in rather amplified form, as 
it is expected that at the next conven- 
tion the committee will present a re- 
port covering not only the agreement, 
but other important phases of the 
question, including the proper amount 
of compensation. There were several 
speakers who pointed out the necessi- 
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ty of handling this entire subject in 
a broad and generous manner, pay- 
ing particular attention to the welfare 
phase presented. One tendency not- 
ed was that of the American boy to 
accept lower wages during an ap- 
prenticeship period in the prospect 
of a good position at its close as 
against that of the foreigner, who 
usually has the quick money idea 
and has.no thought beyond the im- 
mediate present, 


Seth Low at Banquet, 


The convention banquet, held 
Wednesday evening, was_ presided 
over by President Copeland, and re- 
sponses were made by Hon. Seth 
Low, president of the National Civic 
Federation, who spoke of certain 
phases of the tariff problem and of 
the work of the federation; by Rev. 
S. Parks Cadman, pastor of the Cen- 
tral Congregational church, Brooklyn, 
and by B. D. Traitel, of the New 
York Building Trades Employers’ As- 
sociation. There was music, and by 
request Mr. Lodge led the banqueters 
in the National Metal Trades anthem, 
“The Smoke Goes Up the Chimney 
Just the Same.” 


Addresses on Labor Topics. 


The Thursday session was largely 
devoted to the consideration of in- 
teresting addresses on various phases 
of the relationship between employer 
and employe. Two papers on “Profit 
Sharing,” one by R. T. Crane, of the 
Crane Co., Chicago, and the other by 
N. O. Nelson, of the N. O. Nelson 
Mfg. Co., St. Louis, were read by 
Paul Blatchford, secretary of the Chi- 
cago branch of the association, and 
are presented elsewhere in this issue. 
E. P. Robinson, the Atlantic Works, 
East Boston, Mass., told of a profit- 
sharing plan which has been opera- 
tive in that district since 1901, where- 
by a certain percentage of the profits 
of each year is set aside, held one 
year and then disbursed to the work- 
men in proportion to their wages. 
This plan holds before the workman 
for some 26 months the prospect 
of sharing the company’s profits; it 
has had the effect of cutting down 
waste enormously and has brought 
about a spirit of co-operation and 
good feeling. The percentage of 
wages paid has varied from 10 to 18. 

William H. Tolman, director of the 
Museum of Safety and Sanitation, 
New York city, spoke briefly on cer 
tain efforts being made in Europe, 
particularly at the Krupp works, for 
the betterment of industrial condi- 
tions, the improvement of workmen’s 
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houses and provisions for the care of 
the aged. He also showed a large 
number of views of machinery 
equipped to safeguard the operator. 
F. C. Blanchard, works manager 
of the Ashcroft Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., outlined the leading features 
of a “Premium System of Paying for 
Labor,” illustrating his remarks with 
lantern slidés. This paper will be 
presented in a forthcoming issue. it 
brought out an interesting discussion 
by William Lodge, who cited the in- 
herent distrust on the part of the 
workman in the accuracy of financial 
reports eminating from the office as 
a reason why it is next to impossible 
to secure satisfactory results from a 
profit-sharing plan depending solely 
on dividends. He endorsed the premi- 
um system in glowing terms, but de- 
clared that it must be based upon 
a dependable cost system, and that 
prices, once set, should not. be 
changed. The manufacturer must 
stand by his agreement not to reduce 
the rate of premium even if the work- 
men do show remarkable results, for 
as he stated: ‘Th’s plan, properly 
followed, will give you the best paid 
set of workmen in the whole world 
and yet the most profitable.” Mr. 
Lodge insisted that provision must 
be made to reward the foremen, the 
assistant superintendent and the su- 
perintendent, stating that this will re- 
sult in many suggestions for improved 
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shop equipment and methods of op- 
eration which otherwise would not be 
received. 

At the afternoon session papers 
were presented by James Wilson, 
president of the  Patternmakers’ 
League of North America, on “What 
the Workingman Wants from the 
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Employer,” by Hon. Epaphroditus 
Peck, of Yale University, on “Prob- 
able Changes in the Law of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability,” and by David Gib- 
son, editor of Common Sense, Cleve- 
land, on “The Labor Question.” Ow- 
ing to limitations of time, there was 
no discussion on these pagers, which 
appear in part in another part of this 
issue. 

The election and installation of offi- 
cers completed the business of the 
convention. The association noted 
the death during the past year of two 
of its most prominent members, a 
beautiful memorial on Edwin Rey- 
nolds being read by Henry W. Hoyt, 
and a tribute to the memory of Wil- 
liam H. Pfahler being presented by J. 
H. Schwacke. 


At a meeting of the newly elected 
administrative council following the 
convention adjournment, Robert 
Wuest was re-appointed commission- 
er. This action followed an enthusi- 
astic rising vote of thanks tendered 
him by the association on the pre- 
sentation of his report. The utmost 
good feeling pervaded the gathering. 
Mr. Copeland’s success as president 
was attested by Messrs. Hargrave and 
Hildeth in addresses before the con- 
vention and he was presented with a 
handsome watch at the alumni dinner, 
Mr. Covell expressed the association’s 
appreciation to Mr. Lodge for his effi- 
cient service as treasurer. 


Addresses on Important Labor Topics 


The convention of the National 
Metal Trades Association, held in 
New York last week, was character- 
ized by the presentation of a number 
of very important papers on subjects 
relating to the relations of labor to 
capital, and of employer to employe. 
Several of the papers will be published 
in later issues of THe IroN TRADE ReE- 
view. The address of E. P. Bullard, 
of the Bullard Machine Tool Co, 
Bridgeport, Conn., was received with 
much favor. Mr. Bullard spoke in 
part as follows: 


The Importance of Apprenticeship 
Systems. 


The financial statement of every or- 
ganization, large or small, public or 
private, summarizes the assets and lia- 
bilities of that organization and de- 
tails with more or less accuracy the 
items composing them. Good form 
in these matters forbids the inclusion 
of any but tangible assets and ac- 
tual liabilities, yet every organization 


is dependent for its ultimate success 
on the personnel of its executive and 
working force, which may be an ac- 
tual asset if efficient and aggressive, 
or a certain liability if inefficient and 
decadent, and might, therefore, be in- 
cluded in a statement of its affairs. 

Efficient organization is admittedly 
the keynote of success. All available 
resources are exhausted by the mod- 
ern business manager for material to 
construct his product, for adequate 
means for financing his operations, 
and for energetic men to develop and 
execute his ideas, 

The successful manufacturer recog- 
nizes the fact that these men on 
whom he depends are an asset of his 
business, as much as is the capital 
invested; he makes provision to sup- 
plement them as necessity demands, 
just as he provides for a future sup- 
ply of raw material, or sufficient cap- 
ital to carry out his projects. 

He may be able for a time to se- 
cure all the men he needs from others 


who have trained and developed them, 
as he may be able to borrow money 
for the development of his work, but 
he will have to control his own sup- 
ply of both men and money before 
his success is assured. Every enter- 
prise requires men skilled in the ma- 
nipulation of its affairs, specialists 
in its particular line, versed in its 
various details and operations. The 
supremacy of an industry, a communi- 
ty or a nation, is dependent upon the 
skill and intelligence of its working 
people. 

It is admitted by all that we need 
more skilled men and that some 
means must be devised for developing 
the inefficient and unskilled so that 
they may be valuable to themselves, 
their employers, and the community 
in which they live. Where can these 
men be found? The supply is inade- 
quate to the demand. Our public 
schools do not educate for any par- 
ticular trade; our colleges educate 
broadly but not specifically; our tech- 
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nical schools lay the foundation for 
engineering professions, but relatively 
few have opporttn'ty to avail them- 
selves of the courses offered. 

The average child in the United 
States attends school for less than 
five years. What does this mean in- 
dustrially? It means that if we are 
to have industricus, intelligent work- 
ers, we must devise means independ- 
ent of our pub‘ic school systems 
ior training and developing them. 


Raising Standard of Intelligence. 


Carefully devised apprenticeship sys- 
tems, successfully operated in the 
majority of our factories, would do 
much to augment the existing supply 
of skilled and efficient workmen. 

The need to employers, of skilled 
workmen, has already been pointed 
out, but not only are they necessary 
as producers, but civilization itself has 
advanced along mechanical lines in 
such gigantic strides that there is 
a tremendous demand for, and a seri- 
ous lack of, skilled men, simply to 
keep going the wheels of modern life. 
The thousands of mechanisms which 
are required to transpo-t, to house, 
to feed, to clothe, to light, to heat 
and amuse the people, p-esent an im- 
mense field for trained men. 

Apprenticeship systems would in- 
sure workmen being edtcated along 
definite lines, t:ereby meeting the 
demand for comretent leaders and 
executives. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that those who are to occu- 
py executive positions should have 
familiarized themselves with the vari- 
ous details of the work coming under 
their supervision; they should be able 
to decide whether the judgment of 
their subordinates is sound, whether 
the various operations required to 
make some particular piece are cor- 
rectly performed, whether the quanti- 
ty and quality of production for 
which they are responsible is of the 
required standard. This knowledge 
can only be gained by actual contact 
with the work and a personal study 
of the conditions under which it is 
performed, Apprenticeship systems 
would offer to young men of limited 
means, who would otherwise be forced 
into that large and growing class 
of unskilled labor, an opportunity 
to learn a trade. 

Poverty, disease and crime are fre- 
quently the result of ignorance and 
environment. Every individual, work- 
man or capitalist, is buoyed up, 
spurred on, by hope. Picture to your- 
selves the unskilled workman, earn- 
ing the minimum wage on _ which 
a man can live and support his fam- 
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ily. His greatest anxiety is concern- 
ing steady employment for himself, 
his one hope, an opportunity for his 
children. Where is this opportunity 
to be found? Not in an education 
which yields no immediate return, 
for he cannot support tnem during 
that period. His sons must find work, 
and that as soon as the law will per- 
mit, and it must be work that will 
support them from the beginning, for 
the father cannot. This means that 
these boys must take situations that 
require little, if any skill; situations 
which pay practically as much at the 
beginning as at t.e end; unskilled 
work at unskilled wages, with no 
chance of advancement in either skill 
or remuneration. So they go on all 
through their life, bequeathing to their 
sons what their fathers bequeathed 
to them—ignorarce and poverty, pos- 
sibly disease and a tendency for crime. 
What have they to hope tor, to buoy 
them up, to spur them on? Give 
boys of this class am opportunity to 
learn a trade, to be ski.led workmen 
and in demand, rather than unskilled 
and in no demand, and you solve 4 
large problem in American economics. 
Apprenticeship systems Offer this op- 
portunity. 


Apprenticeship Systems Pay. 


Do apprenticeship systems pay the 
employers? Most emphatically yes. 
Many large and successiul concerns 
which have had apprenticeship sys- 
tems in operation for a period of 
years are unanimous in their state- 
ments that apprentices do pay. It 
properly instructed and _ intelligently 
directed, their employment is more 
profitable than the employment of the 
so-called skilled workman who has 
been available in the past. Apprent- 
ices pay as producers during their 
term of service; as competent skilled 
journeymen foremen when they have 
completed their course, and as indus- 
trially intelligent foremen and execu- 
tives later on. 


Does It Pay the Employe to Serve 
an Apprenticeship? 


Does it pay the employe to serve 
an apprenticeship? JI firmly believe 
it does. He is raised from the ranks 
of unskilled labor and given an earn- 
ing power which he coutd not other- 
wise command. He is taught to work 
intelligently and to apply his mind 
to his work, thus increasing his op- 
portunity for further development. and 
advancement. 

Provisions for tke Employe. 

Apprenticeship systems should pro- 
vide for a proper term of service 
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to insure ample time for thorough 
instruction. A_ distinct proportion 
should exist between the period of 
time required to learn a trade and 
the degrees of skill required in the 
trade. 

Apprenticeship systems should prce- 
vide for sufficient remuneration to 
support the apprentice during his 
term of service. Applicants for ap- 
prenticeship courses will, in the ma- 
jority of cases, come from the wo-k- 
ing classes; from the farms in many 
instances, and must of necessity have 
an opportunity for self support dur- 
ing their term of apprenticeship. 


Apprenticeship systems should pro- 
vide instruction in the technique of 
the trade and allied studies. The av- 
erage boy begins to learn his trade 
between the ages of 14 and 17 years. 
As a rule he has not advanced beyond 
the fifth grammar grade, and probably 
could not pass an examination upon 
any subject which he has studied. He 
has not been taught to reason or ap- 
ply such knowledge as he has. If he 
is to become a skilled mechanic, it 
is essential that he should be well 
grounded in the rudimentary studies 
which are allied to his trade. He 
should be taught at least the math- 
ematics of his work, the technical 
terms usually employed, and sufficient 
reading, writing and spelling to sup- 
plement the deficiercies of his com- 
mon school education, 


Apprenticeship systems should pro- 
vide instruction in the manipulation 
and care of the appliances of the 
trade. I believe there are many here 
who either own or are _ responsible 
for valuable manufacturing equipment 
which is practically at the mercy of 
unskilled employes or uninstructed ap- 
prentices. 

The average employer would deny 
this statement, believing as he does 
that the foremen supervise and in- 
struct their workmen and apprentices. 
As a matter of fact, foremen seldom 
have time to explain to each boy, 
such items as the necessity and econ- 
omy of sufficient lubrication, the func- 
tion of each mechanism, and_ the 
means which should be employed to 
attain the most econompecal results. 
As a rule, the foremen, being occu- 
pied with what are, to them, more im- 
portant matters, are content to let 
the boy find out these things for him- 
self—a very expensive method. Every 
large plant maintains a repair depart- 
ment at a cost which is no inconsid- 
erable portion of its operating ex- 
pense. Instruction in the care and 
manipulation of the appliances which 
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it uses would do much to reduce this 
item. 

Apprenticeship systems should pro- 
vide the fostering of a sprit of ambi- 
tion and a desire for increased knowl- 
edge. Let the apprentice see _ that 
his diligence will be rewarded, that he 
in his time may be foreman, superin- 
tendent, or manager, if he applies 
himself to his work, and no difficulty 
will be experienced in securing all the 
boys required. If there is anything 
in a boy, this will bring it out. 


Divided Into Two Classes, 


As the employes of an industry 
may be divided into two c’asses, p:o- 
non-producers, workers 
and as there is need 
each of these 


ducers and 
and executives, 


for trained men in 
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classes, I recommend that apprentice 
courses be arranged to meet these 
conditions. Let the boy who is bright 
and ambitious and who otherwise 
shows the necessary qualifications be- 
come more than a mere workman, 
have an opportunity to learn the full 
trade, including instruction in the 
studies allied to the trade. Impre:s 
upon him the fact that he is given an 
exceptional opportunity, and demand 
in return exceptional interest and ef- 
fort. 

Advance these boys systematically 
through the course and weed out such 
as are not up to a high standard. 
Select the executives as far as possi- 
ble from among this number and thus 
show the boys that their diligence 
and efforts will be rewarded. 

As the workers outrun in numbers 
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those having executive ability, it is 
fully as important that as much atten- 
tion be paid to the development of 
the latter as the former. Relatively 
few applicants for appren‘ice courses 
have any expectations of cver becom- 
ing more than skilled specialists. Why 
then waste time and money In teach- 
ing the full trade to a boy who has 
neither the intelligence nor ambition 
to become more than a mere special- 
ist? 
boys covering the 
of the trade; make the time of service 
relatively short and wages high as 
compared to the full apprentice 
course; give graduates of these speci- 
al courses an opportunity to learn the 
full trade later on if they show speci- 
al ability; allowing credit for the time 
already served on the special course. 


Provide special courses for these 


various branches 
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The full apprentice course would 
train boys to fill executtve positions. 
The special course would develop 
skilled workmen with a minimum ex- 
penditure of time and money. 

What is the attitude of labor unions 
toward the apprentice system? No 
labor union having the welfare of the 
working man at heart can be opposed 
to well-organized and well-conducted 
apprentice courses. As well. could 
they be opposed to our public school 
system on the ground that education 
is dangerous. 

The labor union which sets its seal 
of disapproval upon well organized and 
well conducted apprentice courses ad- 
mits its ignorance of industrial and so- 
cial developments and requirements. It 
cannot have the welfare of its mem- 
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bers or the working classes at heart. 
It should be recognized as hostile to 
the best interests of employer and 
employe alike and should not be tol- 
erated in any community. Labor un- 
ions can in no way more conclusively 
show their interest in the welfare of 
the workingman than by endorsing 
and furthering the ado-tion of ap- 
prenticeship systems and schools. The 
apprentice school is a mecessary ad- 
junct to any well organized apprentice 
system. Few concerns are large 
enough to support a school of their 
own, as is done in Lynn and Schenect- 
ady, and not every community is 
prepared to establish a_ technical 
school such as Winona or the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. Fortunately, 
however, like industries usually locate 
in the same neighborhood, so that it 
is possible for manufacturers employ- 
ing a similar class of labor to co-op- 
erate in the establishment and main- 
tenance of apprenticeship schools. 

In Bridgeport, Conn., this has been 
done very successfully. The mem- 
bers of the local manufacturers’ as- 
sociation, working in conjunction with 
the Y. M. C. A, have e-tablished a 
school for apprentices, who attend 
class two hours rer day five days a 
week. The boys are paid _ regular 
wages for the time they spend in the 
class room, and the entire expense 
for the instructor, who is especially 
employed for this purpose, is borne by 
the manufacturers who have boys in 
the school. 

The Y. M. C. A. was selected as the 
building—which is well equipped— 
was provided with clas’-rooms and 
had all facilities for carrying on the 
work. The courses are laid out by 
a committee composed of manufac- 
turers, and the werk is directly un- 
der their supervision and control. The 
expenses are nom/nal and the results 
secured thus far are satisfactory. 


ADDRESS BY A LABOR LEADER. 

At the convention, the unusual spec- 
tacle of a labor leader addressing an 
organization of employers was pre- 
sented. James Wilson, president of 
the Patternmakers’ League of North 
America, spoke on “What the Work- 
ingman Wants From the Employer,” 
and was well received. He spoke in 
part as follows: 

What the workingman wants from 
the employer can be discovered most 
readily, I believe, by exam‘ring the 
subject of organization. While the 
student of the future will no doub, 
give much attention to the remarkable 
inventions and wonderful development 
in our industries which took place 
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during the close of the nineteenth 
and early portion of the twentieth 
century, there wll probably be no 
subject which will be of deeper in- 
terest to him than the prominent part 
which organizations among mea 
played in the developm-nt: of our 
country. In fact, the development of 
organization during the lest 25 years 
has been almost as wonderful as th: 
development which took place during 
the same period in our industries. 

It has been through organization 
and practically through it alone that 
most of the progress we have made 
as a people has been possible. We 
are all familiar with the remarkab‘e 
results which have been _ secured 
through organized effort in the pro- 
hibition mov.cment; the steps bein: 
taken for the preservation of our 
forests; the improvement of our wa- 
terways; and which has worked for 
the purification of our municipal and 
State governments. These and many 
others are evidences of the trenl to 
use organized effort to accomplish a 
result during this period and indicate 
what has been accompiished as the 
most feasible method to~carry out 
any policy which has appealed to a 
group of our citizens, 

It has been suggested at times by 
some of those who have given insuf- 
ficient thought to the industrial prob- 
lems of today, that organizations of 
employers and workmen sufficiently 
strong, well disciplined and brcad- 
minded, would be able to solve what 
we popularly term the industrial prob- 
lem. I doubt, however, the possibi ity 
of successfully solving a problem the 
basis for which is subject to the con- 
tinuous flux of changing industries 
and changing conditions. What it 
seems to me we can do, however, is 
first of all to create a better feeling 
and minimize industrial conflicts to 
an extent which would largely elim- 
inate the loss of trade, loss of money 
and’ what is even of as v-tal import- 
ance, the loss of shop organization, 
which generally follow in the wake 
of industrial disputes, the large per- 
centage of which occur through the 
failure to get together and talk over 
the question at issue before hostili- 
ties begin. Under existing conditions, 
an industrial victory for either side 
is a victory dearly paid for. The 
employer loses time, money, trade 
and shop organization, and the work- 
men the wages they would have re- 
ceived. 

It is needless for meto speak of the 
necessity of organization on the part 
of employers; in fact, the principles of 
organization underlie the successful 
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management of our large industrial 
enterprises. No man has that capacity 
which would enable him to direct and 
supervise. the details of a large busi- 
ness; this he is forced to do through 
foremen, superintendents, general 
managers, and staffs of expert assist- 
ants, and, if this is true of this busi- 
ness, how equally true it is that he 
cannot take up with his individual work- 
men the many questions which they de- 
sire to have considered. ° Your asso- 
ciation employs a special representative 
and under him are trained assistants 
and these gentlemen give their entire 
time to the study of the questions which 
affect you as an organization. These 
gentlemen are your representatives in 
every degree similar to those who rep- 
resent you on the road, in your agncies, 
or in the different departments of your 
plants; and you expect them to be rec- 
ognized as such. 

The members of our unions find it 
impossible to take up all of the ques- 
tions that arise as individuals or as lo- 
cal unions, and the position occupied by 
the general officers of the trade unions 
and the union agents to be found in the 
industrial centers, is exactly similar to 
that occupied by the honored commis- 
sioner of your organization and his as- 
sistants. You believe that you could 
more successfully handle the questions 
which arise among your workmen 
through organization than as individuals, 
and the same reason has led the work- 
men to organize, for they realize that as 
individuals they stand almost helpless 
and in the case of some of the larger 
corporations, enjoy practically the same 
opportunity of making a bargain for 
their abor on an equal footing with 
the employer that the prospective recruit 
would. have of driving an individual 
bargain with the recruiting sergeant 
when enlisting. 

The Path of Peace. 

Experience has demonstrated that 
the broad pathway which leads towards 
industrial peace is indicated by the 
sign posts, conference, conciliation 
and trade agreements. It is hardly 
necessary for me to voice the well 
recognized fact that organizations of 
employers and organizations of em- 
ployes will exist regardless of the op- 
position which may assail them and 
in view of this, what is the better 
policy for us all to pursue? One of 
the necessary conditions to make busi- 
ness profitable is the ability to con- 
tract for the future performance of 
certain acts. When the employer se- 
cures a large contract, he immedi- 
ately covers himself and safeguards 
his profits by contracting for all of 
the raw material required to fulfill the 
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contract he has entered into, but he 
does not do this for the most impor- 
tant item, the labor cost, unless he 
has an agreement with the organiza- 
tion representing the labor which he 
must have to convert the raw material 
into the finished product, which cov- 
ers the item of wages, hours of labor 
and shop conditions, extending over 
a specified period of time. 


Changing Hours of Labor. 


The history of our industrial de- 
velopment, so far as the workmen are 
concerned, shows many changes in 
hours of labor, rates of wages and 
shop conditions, which have had a 
jarring and demoralizing effect be- 
cause of the suddenness with which 
they were made. As an illustration 
of what I have in mind, let me call 
attention to the inauguration of the 
shorter workday which everyone has 
recognized as something which must 
come, but which, instead of being in- 
troduced gradually as it should have 
been, has been brought about by sud- 
den changes which have seriously af- 
fected for the time being the pro- 
ductivity of the plant. Not long ago 
our attention was called to the tre- 
mendous struggle between the Ty- 
pothetae, on the one hand, and the 
International Typographical Union on 
the other, over the establishment of 
an eight-hour day. Millions of money 
was spent by the union men, millions 
lost to the employers and the eight- 
hour day eventually established in the 
great majority of the plants, and when 
it came, it was a sudden reduction of 
the hours of labor from nine and in 
some instances from 10 to eight hours. 

How different have been the steps 
taken by one employers’ organization, 
the Metal Trades Association of Cali- 
fornia, and the Metal Trades Union, 
of San Francisco. Instead of flying 
at each other’s throats or insisting 
that all that each side desired should 
be immediately granted, they first ad- 
mitted that an eight-hour day would 
eventually exist, that there were no 
fundamental reasons why the eight- 
hour workday should not exist. When 
once this conclusion had been reached, 
they decided the change should be 
made in such a gradual manner as 
not to upset the basis of productivity 
and so cover a period of’ three years, 
during which the workday was to be 
gradually reduced until the eight-hour 
day had been reached. 


The California Plan, 


I cannot resist the desire to quote 
Mr. Davis, the commfssioner of the 


association just mentioned, with ref- 
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erence to the agreement, who said in 
a recent report: 

“To try to stem the tide of the 
trade union movement on this coast 
is as foolish as it is absurd. Whom 
do you choose as a ‘close workirg 
partner’—the paid spokesman _ for 
skilled union mechanics or the high 
salaried professional strike-breaker, 
with his coterie of itinerant or so- 
called independent workmen, but who, 
in reality, as has been demonstrated 
from costly experiences on this coast, 
are inferior mechanics, ever on pre- 
mium wages bent? 

“When employers cease to collabo- 
rate with union workmen, they are 
working against them and thereby in- 
voke retaliatory measures of a more 
insidious character than of which they 
know. This has often been the re- 
sult of action taken to impose shop 
rules not compatible with conditions 
in a given territory. 

“What has not been accomplished 
by coercion, however, has often been 
attained through intelligent co-opera- 
tion, resulting in increased efficiency 
on the part of the workmen them- 
selves, and the prevention of strikes 
on the part of their business agents. 
When cultivation of closer acquaint- 
anceship between employers’ begets 
confidence where it was formerly lack- 
ing, why should not the rule be equally 
applicable to the employers’ and the 
employes’ representatives? But these 
representatives cannot act for disor- 
ganized interests.” 

After some further discussion of the 
agreement, Mr. Davis said: “Hours 
and wages, settled; equitable condi- 
tions in work shops, secured; mem- 
bership of association, strengthened; 
calling out of men on least provoca- 
tion stopped; petty jurisdictional dis- 
putes, abolished; complaints of dis- 
made), amicably 
adjusted; influence of association, in- 
creased; the sum total of these agen- 
cies of peace represents the expendi- 
ture of concerted energy to a greater 
extent than probably estimated by any 
one individual or set of individuals, 
and augurs well for the future of the 
real constructive work now _ before 


crimination (when 


” 


us. 


Other Agreements. 


I could recite similar expressions 
and discuss some of the Satisfactory 
industrial bargains between trade 
unions and organizations of employ- 
ers, such as that between the typo- 
graphical union and the newspaper 
association; the glass bottle blowers 
and their employers; the iron mold- 
ers’ union and the stove founders; 
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the miners and the interstate agree- 
ment and others, but time does not 
allow this. ; 

I have endeavored to indicate the 
necessity of organization dealing with 
organization, if organizations are to 
exist in our industries and prove of 
any permanent value. I have endeav- 
ored to call your attention to the fact 
that organizations cannot hope to deal 
successfully through their organiza- 
tions with individuals; I have tried to 
indicate that the best conditions can 
only prevail in our industries through 
agreements between organizations rep- 
resenting the employers and the em- 
ployes, with conferences and agree- 
ments is born the “get together 
spirit” and the elimination to a large 
degree of industrial conflicts. 

We have perhaps allowed our minds 
to become clouded to the real ques- 
tions through the rallying cries which 
have been adopted. We have been 
prone to adopt sets of principles fund- 
amental perhaps in themselves, but 
whieh we have at times lamentably 
failed to interpret and apply in a 
spirit of broadness and with justice to 
each other. Much of this has been 
done in connection with what has 
been miscalled the “open shop.” There 
is no gainsaying but that the em- 
ployer has a right to hire whom he 
pleases, he has the right to pay 
whatever wage he desires, regulate 
the hours of labor and shop manage- 
ment solely in accord with his wish. 
No one can successfuliy deny this 
right, but it is equally true that the 
workman has a similar right to de- 
mand whatever wages and conditions 
he desires and if the employer and 
the employe, one depending upon the 
other, insist upon the enjoyment of 
all of their rights, without giving 
adequate recognition to the rights of 
the other, then surely the principles 
which we have used to guide us have 
not resulted in establishing justice 
and, therefore, cannot bring about or 
maintain industrial peace. 

In conclusion let me say that the 
object of the trade union movement 
is the improvement of mankind, the 
elevation of the workman’s standard 
of living upon which our civilization 
must rest. How to accomplish this 
without infringing upon the rights of 
others is as yet an unsolved problem, 
and in this age of organtzation it 
would appear that the steps towards 
its solution must be taken through 
conferences and agreements between 
the parties affected, rather than 
through the policy of an organized 
effort to force one group to deal as 
individuals with an organized body. 
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ANALYSIS OF POWER CONSUMPTION IN A 


Since the development of large elec- 
tric motors and their more general 
use in connection with modern drives 
for rolling mills the mill designer has 
met with a more rigid necessity to 
pre-determine the performance of his 
mill in regard to its power consump- 
tion, not only as a total or a max- 
imum, but even to momentary, per- 
haps ever changing cyclic quantities. 
In other words, the builder of the 
electrical apparatus must have a load 
curve preferably for the duration of 
one piece going through the entire 
mill. This may be styled the cycle 
of the mill and with the number of 
cycles or number of pieces to be 
rolled per time unit known it will be 
comparatively easy to decide on the 
type, size and construction of the 
motor and its accessories which are 
to drive the mill. 

The writer has had the opportunity 


18 Blair street, Worcester, Mass. 














ROLL PASS. 


By G. A. Merxr. 


to examine various methods of power 
calculation in connection with rolling 
mill work, and while there are meth- 
ods, based upon actual tests, which 
are perhaps adequate for practice, ‘i 
has occurred to him that it be possi 
ble to analyze the forces, pressures, 
velocities, etc., in a roll pass which 
are consuming the energy supplied to 
the latter in a mathematical and yet 
simple manner. 

Rolling’ experts in general agree 
that for a given reduction it takes less 











| 
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power to roll with rolls of small 
diameters than it does with rolls of 
larger diameters, and it is this fact 
which has led the author to develop 
a power formula that takes in con- 
sideration the roll d’ameters as well 
as the reductions. For the sake of 
simplicity we will consider a flat 
going through a pass. Examining 
Fig. 1, it may then be noted that the 
contact surface of the piece in the 
pass increases with the diameter of 
the roll in direct proportion (this, 
however, does not mean that the 
power consumption is in proportion 
to the size of the rolls). The re- 
straining elements in a roll pass are 
composed of the resistance of the 
material to deformation at the rolling 
temperature, which may be assumed 


to be nearly equal its crushing 
strength for that temperature, and 
the surface friction whch is caused 
by the difference in speeds of the 
roll surface and the various points 
of the piece in the pass. Evidently 
somewhere between poirts a and b, 
or between a; and b the piece 1s 
moving with the same speed as the 
roll surface, and we assume this to 
be the case half way between these 
two contact terminals, i. e, at the 
cross section m m in Fig. 2. This as- 
sumption may not always be strictly 
correct, as was demonstrated by J. 
Puppe in Stahl wu. Eisen, Feb. 3, 
1909, where it is shown that the lead 
of the piece over the roll surface 
speed is greater for harder stocks, 
lower temperatures and greater re- 
ductions, and may amount to as 
much as 10 per cent. For the follow- 
ing calculations we may, however, 
adhere to the proposed assumption. 
Granting now that there are no 
other resistances outside of those 
in the pass proper to be taken care 
of, such as friction in the roll necks, 
gear friction and that of conveying 
the piece on its way through the 
pass, a pull P will be required to 
force the piece from one side of the 
pass between the frictionlessly turn- 
ing rolls to the other sde. This pull 
P produces, according to Fig. 3, a 
normal pressure N on each side of 
the piece in contact with the rolls 
which represents the resistance of the 
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material to deformation plus a cer- 
tain amount due to a portion of P 
necessary to overcome the surface 
friction. The horsepower required to 
purely roll the piece in the pass in 
consideration would then be 
Equation 1: 


P.R Tn 
12 X 33,000 


2R=roll diameter in 
es; n = number of revolutions per 
minute; P = force with which the 
piece is pulled in cross-section mm at 
the surface speed of the rolls. 

We will next endeavor to show 
in what way and to wat extent 
the value of P is dependent upon 
the roll diameter and the reduction 
of the piece in the pass (see Fig. 4). 

The resistance P which is offered 
by the flat in going through the pass 
pressure 


.: Z. 








Er 


Wherein: inch- 


sets up a_ horizontal 


Equation 2: 


in each of the roll necks to be taken 
the windows of the roll 
the form of bending 
It furthermore produces 
pressure N in the neck 
which is in the same pro- 
H, respe-tively 
9 


care of in 
housings in 
moments. 
a normal 
bearings 
portion to 


2 
as ab is to db. 


Equation 3: eee 
N VP (ti— te) 








ti — te 


as} 


Rudi 

The and N is a 
compressive stress, half of which each 
the roll housings 


resultant of H 


cap screw of two 
is subjected to: 
Equation 4: 
K = VN*—H? 
Thus we find that the only force 
determines the con- 
of rolling the piece is N, 
components H and K are 
merely parts of 
the machinery. If we propose 
to record N for future applications or 
similar to the 
it will 


which power 
sumption 
while its 
stresses in certain 


now 


mill problems 
the test 
be most practical to reduce its value 


new 


one was made on, 


to that per unit area of the pro- 
jected contact surface which latter 
may be expressed by Equation 5 


w: = width of piece before 
entering pass, in inches; w: = width 
of piece after leaving pass, in inches, 
and signifying the combined normal 
pressure per square inch of this con- 


wherein: 
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tact surface by the letter C. we have: 


Equation 6: 
N 


icitiecnatithdes Witwe 
VR (ti—t.) [| ————— 
2 


Using the value of Equation 3, and 
in Equation 





substituting same for N 


6, we find 


Equation 7: 


ti — ts 


wi tw: 
er 
2P 





V R(t — te) 





(witw:) (t:—t-) 
and Equation 8, 


Wi + We 
P= C — (ti — tz) 
2 
Substituting this value for P in our 


original Equation 1, we conclude that 











fric- 


bearing 
tion, etc., will take in horsepowers: 


and notwithstanding 


Equation 9, 
2Rrn 
Er = 


12 X 33,000 \ 2 

In the foregoing we have shown 
that the power consumption of purely 
rolling or reducing the piece is di- 
rectly proportional to the mean width 
of the piece which is a function of 
the spreading, and to the difference 
of initial and final thicknesses, a func- 
tion of the reduction, ana would re- 
main the same for any size roll di- 
ameter inasmuch as we neglect the 
variations in the lead of the piece 
Over the surface speed and provided 
the surface speed of the rolls or the 


Witwa 
(t:—tz) 





output of the mill were kept con- 
stant. 
This is different if we now in- 


vestigate the bearing friction or rath- 
er the the 
bearings for the roll necks (see Fig. 


power consumption in 








any pass of our new mill having a 5). Signifying the co-efficient of 
reduction of tw — tw square inches, friction for these bearings by the 
Equation 5: 
2 ( Wi + Wa 
Wit we ee 
ab X ————- = Vv R(t —t) 2 ) 








nh in a 
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1etter F, we find the horsepower 
to overcome the roll neck 


necessary 


friction for four necks to be: 
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speed of the latter increases as the 
square root of the roll radius. 
Unfortunately there is furthermore 


a tendency to make the necks of 























Equation 10: larger rolls proportionately greater 
dn N in diameter which adds materially to 
Re aS 4 ee — F the increase in total power and from 
12X33,000 2 the construction of equation 12, we 
and substituting the values of equa- can readily observe that the friction 
tions 3, and 8, for N: in the roll necks can in some cases 
Equation 5 dn C wtws | R 
re = ae ee anne / . pe Sen ee 
12 X 33,000 a 2 Gras Ree 
The sum of equations 9 and 11. easily amount to more than 50 per 
will then represent the total horse- cent of the total energy consumed. 


power to be applied to the roll necks 
of a pair of rolls in order to reduce 
the piece from thickness t: to thick- 


ness tz at a mean w.dth 
witw, 





? 


and for n revolutions per minute, the 
roll radii R as the neck di- 


ameters d given in inches: 


well as 


MINING FURNISHES GREATEST 
TONNAGE FOR RAILROADS, 
The volume containing the proceed- 

ings of the eleventh annual session of 

the American Mining Congress, held 
at Pittsburg, last December, has just 
many ar- 
the ad 


contains 
Among 


been received, and 
ticles of interest. 
dresses delivered was one by Edward 
some inter- 


H. Harriman, who gave 








Equati n 12, 


Er + Er 





198,000 2 


We are thus able to explain why a 
large pair of rolls takes a somewhat 
greater energy for the 
same performance than does a small- 


amount of 


iN 


























Fre. 5. 


er pair of rolls and note that it is due 
to a greater friction loss in the roll 
at constant surface 


necks, which, 


R. + Ba-.] R 





(ti—te) C ——— 
ti — te 

esting facts concerning the tonnage 
of freight hauled by railroads, show- 
ing that the crude products of the 
mines furnished 53 per cent of the 
total freight tonnage handled by the 
railroads of this country during the 
year ending June 30, 1906, while the 
manufactured products of the mines 


furnished an additional 11 per cent; 
so that the mineral products furnished 
for that year 64 per cent of the total 
amount of freight carried by the rail- 
roads. 

During the same year the 
of the forests furnished 11 
of the total; products 8 
per cent, and manufactures other than 
from mine products 4 per cent; which 
out very clearly 
magnitude of the 


products 
per cent 


agricultural 


comparison brings 
the 
mining industry. 

Mr. Harriman stated that the miner 


overwhelming 


and the railroad builder are the two 
great advance agencies which make 
possible the immense industrial de- 


velopment which has occurred between 
the Alleghenies and the Pacific coast 
during the last 60 years. 

Senator Charles Dick, of Ohio, in 
an able address pointed out the neces- 
sity that existed for the creation of 
a bureau of mines by the government, 
Mr. Dick has been the champion of 
the senate for several 


this bill in 


years. 
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DECISIONS AS TO TARIFF 
RATES. 

The circuit court of New York dis- 
trict recently decided two issues before 
it. In the first, it held that a steel slab 
in the form of a table top, 15 feet long, 
4 feet wide and 6 inches thick, weighing 
13,384 pounds and worth 17,850 marks, 
engraved and used to impress the pat- 
tern on plate glass which is pressed 
against it, is dutiable at 45 per cent as 
a manufacture of metal under paragraph 
193. It claimed that the assess- 
ment should be 4.7 cents per pound un- 
der paragraph 135 as “steel in all forms 
and shapes.” In the other, it was held 
that steel ornaments used for millinery 
purposes were dutiable under paragraph 
135 at above rate as “pressed, sheared, 
or stamped shapes,” and not under para- 
graph 193. 

The secretary of the treasury has an- 
the court 
cylinders 


was 


’ 


acquiescence in 
of appeals ruling that 
19 feet by 4 feet and 35 x 8 are du- 


nounced his 


steél 


tiable at 35 per cent under paragraph 
152. 
The board of United States general 


apptaisers at New York has held: 

(1) That steel railway crossings are 
not dutiable as ingots at 4.7 cents per 
pound or under paragraph 135, 
but at 45 per cent under paragraph 193. 

(2 That a self-heating smoothing 
iron equipped with apparatus 
and alcohol reservoir, is dutiable at 45 


less 


heating 


per cent. The claim at 0.8 cents per 
pound as cast iron andirons under 
paragraph 148 was accordingly over- 
ruled. 

The Dunbar Furnace Co.’s No. 2 
stack at Dunbar, Pa., made 1,947 
tons last week, the best day being 
320 tons. This stack made 22,142 
tons for the first three months this 
year, and is now averaging about 275 
tons. daily. It runs on_ foundry, 
forge, basic, car wheel and malleable 
grades, and so far this year has not 
made a pound of “off iron,” operating 
on a fuel ratio of 2,110 pounds. 


Semet-Solvay by-product coke made 
at Dunbar is used exclusively as fuel 
by the furnace and 1oundry, and the 
average sulphur of the pig iron is 
about 0.037. the one furnace 


stack and 110 Semet-Solvay by-prod- 


Besides 





uct ovens, the two coal mines ad- 
joining the ovens, the sand mills of 
the Dunbar Furnace Co. and _ the 
Continuous Glass Press Co.’s_ wire 
glass plant are all running. 

The Embree Iron Co. blew out its 
Embreeville, Tenn., stack March 17. 


The plant was placed in the hands of 


receivers. 


ey 
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MAKING INVENTIONS AND GETTING PATENTS-VI 


Some inventions are of such a na- 
ture that they can be protected by 
keeping them secret. Certain proc- 
esses used in the manuracture of 
ceramics are so protected. The al- 
loying of steel so as to obtain a prod- 
uct of superior hardness was so pro- 
tected for a time. Certain discover- 
ies might be made which would not 
fall under any of the legal classes to 
which the law extends patent protec- 
tion. Obviously secrecy is the only 
protection in a case of this kind. 
Where the invention is a_ process 
which does not leave its identifying 
marks in the product, it is quite ob- 
vious that the detection of infringe- 
ment would be at least difficult. 

While, therefore, if will be apparent 
that there are some inventions or dis- 
coveries which should be preserved 
in secrecy, it is practically a uniform- 
ly safe rule to patent everything for 
which there is not a distinct reason 
for not patenting. 

Some of the reasons for this dare 
that the patent grants valuable rights 
that the owner of the trade secret 
cannot avail himself of. The patentee 
can impose restrictions upon the seller 
as to manner of sale, price and other 
features; he can impose restrictions 
upon the user, such as compelling him 
to buy his supplies from the patentee 
or someone designated by him. Such 
rights, it may be seen at once, may 
be of great value, and certain large 
concerns are reputed to have realized 
the greater part of their profits 
through the sale of supplies. 

The owner of the trade secret does 
not enjoy these advantages. An ab- 
solute and almost unparalleled monop- 
oly is granted to the patentee, but for 
a brief period only, as a consideration 
for the full publication by him of his 
invention for the general enjoyment 
and benefit of the public as soon as 
his patent shall have expired. The 
public receives no such benefit from 
the owner of the trade secret, for he 
and his successors may reap the bene- 
fits thereof for an indefinite period of 
time. Furthermore, when they cease 
to reap the benefits, there is no as- 
surance that the public will participate 
in them. The secret may be lost or 


1Final article. The preceding articles of this 
series were published in THe Iron Trape Re- 
view of March 18 and 25, April 1, 8 and 15. 

2220 Broadway, New York; member of the 
New York Patent Bar. 


Infringement 


By Joun D. MorcaAn.’ 


merely pass to others without any 
communication to the public. 

Not only is the owner of the trade 
secret shut out from valuable privi- 
leges enjoyed by the patentee, but he 
is not protected from anyone who 
may through fair means gain posses- 
sion of his secret. If he is manufac- 
turing a composition of matter and 
another man is sufficiently skillful to 
ascertain the components by fair 
means, such as chemical analysis, no 
remedy exists against him for the 
original owner of the trade secret. 
However, the owner of a trade secret 
is protected against loss through 
breach of trust or any unfair means 
used to wre-t his secret from him. 
He may prevent its use by those to 
whom he has given it in confidence, 
such as employes, and may enjoin 
them from further use or communica- 
tion of it and may secure damages 
where he has suffered any through 
such breach of trust. 


Foreign Patents. 


With many manufacturing concerns 
the question of whether foreign pat- 
ents should be taken out comes up 
for consideration. The status of pat- 
ents in these countries is not a de- 
termining factor with some concerns 
because their interests abroad are so 
important that they must needs take 
out patents and secure the best pro- 
tection possible, whether it be ade- 
quate or not. With other concerns, 
however, the question of what pro- 
tection can be obtained abroad is 
vital and sometimes determining. 

In England, until recently, Jan. 1, 
1907, there was no examination of ap- 
plications for patent on the part of 
the government to determine whether 
or not the claims were for novel 
subject matter. Since that date, there 
has been in England an examination, 
quite limited in scope, however, for 
the purpose of passing upon the nov- 
elty of patent claims. The applicant 
was left to his own judgment in de- 
fining his invention and at his own 
peril as to having his patent declared 
invalid by the courts. The system 
which grew up in England under this 
practice is roughly similar to our 
own in that it permitted what may be 
termed interlocking patents. In other 
words patents for improvements were 
issued which might be dominated by 


the claims of other existent patents, 
the owners of which might through 
the courts prevent the use of his in- 
vention by the inventor after the se- 
curing of a patent thereon. — 


In Germany the granting of patents 
is based on an entirely different prin- 
ciple. A patent will not be granted 
in Germany for anything that is dom- 
inated by another patent. The Ger- 
man system may be styled, compared 
with the American and English, as 
non-interlocking. That is, if a patent 
be issued by the German patent office 
the applicant is free to practice his 
invention within the German em- 
pire. This system is exceedingly fav- 
orable to improvers and unfavorable 
to earlier inventors, as under it 
much narrower claims are granted in 
any specific case, d 

Another feature of contrast between 
nearly all foreign couniries and the 
United States is in the fact that 
abroad an annual tax is charged 
against patents. The underlying the- 
ory is that where patents are not 
exploited and made a scurce of profit 
to the owner, he will refrain from 
paying the tax and the patents will 
thus be forfeited and the improve- 
ment thrown open t»> the art or craft 
generally. 

These taxes are as follows in Eng- 
land, Germany and France: 


France, 
England, Germany, francs 
Year. pounds. marks. per year. 
Bos bias Cae or 50 100 
EA ees ON e 50 eas 
b el Fe Cee ee 100 
hi easaivees <&s 10 150 
S >. Seba ne Ae 10 200 
Goin Walsis 3c 10 250 
2. S ehaley een 10 300 
8 eek ae 15 350 
| ay oO 15 400 
ary i ey ae: 20 450 
TS al Pes pe 20 500 és 
p> erg sorte gr 20 550 
1S. Caw cena 20 600 
See eee 650 
192 tinsasuce ene 700 


This system of annual taxes, in- 
creased in some relation to the age 
of the patent, is not without some 
good features from the viewpoint of 
the public in that it prevents the con- 
tinuance in force of non-commercial 
patents, or of those which, though 
commercial, the owner fails to de- 
velop. This condition exists very 
largely in respect to United States 
patents and in many of its aspects 
is admittedly pernicious. On _ the 
other hand, the system is undesirable 
in that it imposes an equal burden 
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upon the inventor of smatt things 
with the inventor of large things 
and makes no allowance for inven- 
tions which are slow and difficult of 
exploitation. 

One of the most formidable things 
in connection with-the t king out of 
foreign patents is the requirement 
that the patert be “worked” in the 
country where patented. Just what 
this working means it is difficult to de- 
termine. The German law on this 
point has been in existence for some 
years and many America; patentees 
have complied ‘with it to the extent 
of advertising the inventicn in a cer- 
tain number of German trade jour- 
nals, inviting corresponden e and pro- 
posals for the manufacture of the 
patented thing. So far as I know, 
no German court has eve: declared a 
patent invalid on the ground that 
such a working was not a compliance 
with the law. Where patents are of 
great financial value in Germany, of 
course no such nominal working is 
trusted, but an actual wo-king is se- 
cured. , 

The English law is but a recent 
enactment and hardly sufficient time 
has elapsed as yet for a judicial con- 
struction of what the required work- 
ing should be. There seems to be 
a feeling that this nominal working 
practiced in certain cases in Germany 
will not be tolerated in England and 
that the actual working will be in- 
sisted on. This will certainly be the 
case if the influences which brought 
about the enactment of the law by 
parliament will be heeded by the 
courts to an equal extent. Some 
authorities, however, lean toward the 
opposite opinion. So far it is but 
a matter of opinion and must await 
jud‘cial decision for its determina- 
tion. 

At the present time, correspondence 
is in progress between the United 
States government and certain foreign 
governments looking #9 a walver of 
such workings in view of the non- 
enactment by the United States of a 
corresponding law. It is not possible 
to state at this time what the out- 
come of it all will be, but as there 
is considerable importation among 
eertain lines to the Un'ted States of 
articles covered by patent, it is pos- 
sible that some understanding will be 
reached which will be more favorable 
to American inventors taking out pat- 
ents abroad. Up to the present time, 
however, there is little fact upon 
which to base such a hope. 

There is also some _ consideration 
of the advisability of passing a law 
in the United States compelling for- 
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eign inventors to work or manufacture 
their inventions here as a requisite to 
holding a valid patent, 

In Canada an actual working with- 
in two years is required, but a paten- 
tee may, if he so desire, within six 
months after the issuance of his pat- 
ent, place the patent under what is 
known as the compulsory license 
clause. That is, he must enter the 
patent as being subject to compulsory 
license upon application by anyone 
to the proper govermental authorities, 
the rate of compensation to be de- 
cided by them. 

While this information is given, and 
may be to some extent a determin: 
ing factor with certain concerns as 
to whether or not they shall take 
out foreign patents, the dominant 
consideration, of - course, will be 
whether the foreign business will be 
sufficient to justify the expense of 
foreign patents. Where the open- 
ing of a foreign line is contemplated, 
the patent expense must be along- 
side that of advertising, agency, etc, 
as a part of the main venture. 

The best way for taking out foreign 
patents is to consu't a competent 
attorney in the United States who 
in addition to his information and 
experience on the subject is gener- 
ally in communication with the best 
available professional talent in each 
of the foreign countrtes, 

The foregoing has been presented 
in a form which it is hoped will make 
it of value to working inventors 
and those owning or handling patents 
for commercial purposes, as well as 
for those who have not, but who 
should, take out patents. The whole 
has been stripped of technicalities 
and some of the statements are in 
the nature of general approxima- 
tions, but this form will doubtless 
be more serviceable than would be 
a minute, technical and long drawn 
out endeavor to present the entire 
subject in its full details. 

It is submitted in the hope that 
it will provide information which 
the writer. from his personal experi- 
ence, bel‘eves is generally needed and 
is yet very widely lacking. 

With the acceptance by federal 
court authorities of the report of 
Benjamin Strong, Jr., as receiver of 
the Sheffield Coal & Iron Co.. and his 
discharge, the re-organization -an- 
nounced several weeks ago becomes 
effective. It is probable that furnace 
activities will be resumed in the early 
future. The new officers and direc- 
tors of the re-organized company 
were published some weeks ago. 
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THE TAYLOR MECHANICAL 
STOKER. 

The accompanying illustrations pres- 
ent, respectively, front and side views 
of the Taylor gravity underfeed auto- 
matic stoker, which, within the past 
year or two, has met with consider- 
able success in steam boiler installa- 
tions where heavy duty and large over- 
load capacity are daily conditions, to- 
gether with a requirement for maxi- 
mum efficiency in the combustion of 
the fuel. The stoker, whiie operating 
on the underfeed principle, presents 
a number of radical departures in de- 
sign and construction, which tend to 
make it a remarkably efficient machine, 
and also one that insures almost per- 
fect smokeless combustion. 

As seen from the illustration, Fig. 
1, it comprises a set of sloping piers, 
which are, approximately, V-shaped in 
plan. Between each pair of piers are 
two rams for feeding coal, the upper 
one having a movement of about 10 
inches, which travel is fixed, while the 
movement of the lower ram _ ranges 
from two to three inches, being ad- 
justable to suit the varying conditions 
imposed by the variable ash contents 
of different fuels. 

Each pier or retort, as it is tech- 
nically known, is composed of hollow 
blocks and forms in effect a wind box, 
through which the air for combustion 
of the fuel is forced. Air cannot be 
admitted to the fire, except through 
these retorts. Tuyeres are formed in 
the nose and on either side of each 
V-shaped block composing the ‘retorts, 
so that the air for combustion is blown 
under pressure and brought in intimate 
contact with all parts of the fire. The 
air supply is provided by a_ blower, 
which is driven from the engine oper- 
ating the stoker, so that its quantity 
is automatically varied with any in- 
crease or decrease in the load on the 
boiler. The speed of the engine is 
regulated by an automatic valve gov- 
erned by the steam pressure in the 
boiler. 

It is in the method of feeding coal 
that this stoker presents its unique 
features. While the coal is fed from 
the top of the stoker, it nevertheless 


operates distinctly on the underfeed 


principle. Coal is placed in the hopper 
shown at the upper part and drops 
down in front of the upper row of 
rams. These push the green coal 
underneath the bed of hot coke already 
formed and the volatile gases distilled 
from the green coal are brought into 
intimate contact with the air flowing 
through the tuyeres. The gases and 
air then pass through the bed of hot 
coke and perfect combustion is effect- 
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Fic, 
ed, the gases passing through the 
boiler being at a maximum temper- 
ature and entirely free from smoke. 


The bed of coke and green coal moves 
down by gravity, being somewhat as- 
sisted by the motion of the lower row 
and the ashes pass 
a dumping plate by means 


of rams, finally 
out on to 


of which they are thrown to the ash 


pit at intervals when a_ sufficient 
amount is accumulated. 
An improvement which has been 





1—Front VIEW oF TAYLOR AUTOMATIC STOKER. 


made in the later stokers consists in 
giving the lower ram a slightly in- 
creased and quicker motion at the in- 
terval immediately succeeding dump- 
ing, in order to ring the fuel bed into 
a condition of maximum operating 
efficiency again and prevent air escap- 
ing through the tuyeres into the boil- 


‘ers without passing through the fire. 


These stokers have been installed 
under 12 boilers, each of a capacity 
of 600 horsepower at the Waterside 


plant of the New York Edison Co. in 
New York. The conditions under 
which this installation operated were 
very severe, the overload on the boil- 
ers at times of the peak load being 
from 50 to 75 per cent. The stokers 
were able to carry this load success- 
fully and without any trace of smoke 
from the chimney, operating all the 
while at a maximum efficiency. The 
percentage of carbon-dioxide in the 
flue gases at al] times was high, run- 








Fic, 2—Sip—E View oF TAYLOR 





AUTOMATIC STOKER. 
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ning over 16 per cent in a number of 
cases, while the oxygen and carbon- 
monoxide were quite sow, there often- 
times being none of the latter. The 
accompanying tables give the results 
of 12 tests, which were run on the 
boilers equipped with these stokers, 
and the corrections, Figs. 1 and 2, 
TABLE No. 5. 
TEMPERATURE OF GASES. 
THROUGHCUT THE BOILER—DEG. F. 
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were constructed from the result of 
these tests to show the relation of 
efficiency to the various operating con- 
ditions. It is proper tto state that 
these stokers run 24 hours per day 
with practically no shut downs for 
repairs or readjustment. The repair 
cost in year’s run has been very low, 
being under 2 per cent of the installa- 
tion cost of the machine. This stoker 
is manufactured by the American Ship 
Windlass Co., Providence, R. I. 
OPEN SHOP UPHELD. 

The conclusion of the boilermakers’ 
strike at Buffalo leaves one of the 
large plants of that city entirely on 
an open shop basis. The firm of 
Farrar & Trefts, plate, tank, engine 
and boiler makers, declined to recog- 
nize the demands of the union and 
found it to their advantage to stand 
for open, shop principles. No diffi- 
culty was experienced in filling the 
vacancies left by the striking boiler- 
makers, as more men offered them- 
selves for the places than there were 
vacancies to fill. 

It was not a strike for higher wages 
but for union recognition, the men in 
some of the Buffalo shops becoming 
dissatisfied with certain shop rules 
The old agreement called for a mini 
mum wage scale of 34 cents an hour, 
and a nine-hour day. The principal 
point of contention was the renewal 
of the old agreements and when the 
union representatives demanded the 
renewal, the manufacturers refused, 
although a number of them have since 


signed. 
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SHUTTS- McHUGH AUTOMATIC 
BLOW PIPE VALVE. 

An automatic blow pipe valve for 
blast furnaces has been devised and 
patented by S. B. Shutts and William 
McHugh, of the blast furnace de- 
partment of the Joliet works of the 
Illinois Steel Co., to provide a remedy 
for a variety of the troubles with 
which furnace operators must contend 
in connection with the irregular ac- 
tion of their furnaces. Particularly 
is this new valve offered as a pre- 
ventive of the damages from slips 
which fill the blow pipes with coke. 
It becomes necessary to blow this 
coke out through the peep holes, 
causing more or less wear on the 
bearing faces and giving rise to a 
great many wind leaks. This _ re- 
quires that the blast be shut off and 
the caps changed. This valve also 
prevents gas from backing up into 
the cold blast main, thus obviating 
the explosions which sometimes do 
much damage to the cold blast system 
and the blowing engines. Attendant 
upon these preventive features is 
the generally increased safety for 
those who are working about the fur- 
nace. 

The valve is located in the butt of 
the blow pipe and is so arranged that 
it closes as the blast is reduced, be- 
ing counterbalanced, also closing with 
any back pressure from the furnace 
into the pipe as in the case of a 
heavy slip. It is in short a flap valve 
balanced to swing open with the pres- 
sure of the blast. There is also an 
arrangement for keeping the valve 
open when it is necessary to stop the 
furnace and draw the gas away. The 
blow pipe itself differs in form from 
the ordinary pipe only in the section 
in which the valve operates. A cross 
section at this point is shown in Fig. 
3 indicating the manner in which the 
pipe is -brought up square from. the 
center to the top. This section per- 
mits of the valve when open being in 
the top of the pipe, where it will 
neither obstruct the view into the 
tuyere nor interfere with a bar when 
poking out the tuyere. 

In Fig. 1 the valve is shown closed 
at “a” and open at “b.” In Fig. 2, 
the position of the counterweight 
when the valve is closed is shown at 
“a” and at “b’ when the valve is 
open. When it is necessary to have 
the valve remain open in order: to 
draw the gas away the counterweight 
may be thrown over to the position 
shown at “c.” 

The shaft upon which the valve is 
carried passes through only one side 
of the blow pipe, being’ supported on 
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one side by an inside bearing. A leak- 
proof bearing has been devised for 
supporting the shaft where it passes 
through the blow pipe and no pack- 
ing is required. A special device is 
also provided for landing the blow 
pipes on the floor when it is neces- 
sary to remove them from the fur- 
nace. With this device injury to the 
pipe or valve is entirely avoided. A 
valve of this description has been in 
service on one of the furnaces at the 
Joliet works for several months. The 
success with which the valve has 
withstood the severe tests of heat 
and abrasion from the blast and cin- 
der is leading to the equipment of all 
of the Joliet stacks with this device 
as well as the furnaces at the South 
Chicago plant. 
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PRODUCTION OF MALLEABLE CASTINGS—XIII 


A Further Discussion of the Malleable Annealing Proc- 
ess Together With Interesting Experiments Conducted 


to Ascertain the 


Annealing the properly made hard 
castings is really a science, and many 
are the difficulties experienced where 
the proper means of control are not 
at hand. It may safely be said, 
however, that ten to one of the 
troubles encountered in annealing malle- 
ables come from improperly made hard 
castings, oxidized to a sufficient extent 
to resist heat treatment, and yet not 
showing this condition to the naked eye. 

Let us suppose, however, that the cast- 
ings were made right and have the 
proper composition. Then there are two 
ways in which the heat treatment, or 
annealing, as it is commonly called, may 
be carried out. First, a very high and 
short heating, and second a low and 
long one. The latter is the one used in 
this country for the production of the 
ordinary “black-heart” malleable, while 
the former is the “ignts fatuus” of the 
short-anneal inventor. With the higher 
temperatures, however, and longer time 
than even the regular American anneal- 
ing process, we get the European “white- 
heart” malleable casting, and this is 
oftentimes produced here as well as 
when defective material is reannealed 
several times to make it pass muster in 
bending, twisting, etc., and to some ex- 
tent also in the annealing of cupola work 
containing high sulphur. 


“Black Heart” Castings. 


“Black heart” malleable castings have 
a characteristic fracture. The core is a 


velvety black when the total carbon is at 


Action of the Heat 
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a maximum, and a lighter shade and of 
irregular structure when much steel is 
used in the mixture. A thin band of 
white forms the circumference—probably 
not over 1/16-inch in good work. Be- 
tween the two lies a band of black of 
still lighter shade, corresponding to the 
crystalline structure of the original hard 
work, these particular crystals all being 
at right angles to the surface. 

In the case of the European malleable 
the fracture is steely, with rather coarse 
structure. The material, however, bends 
excellently, and is very good, though 
slightly weaker than the “black heart.” 
One seldom sees it this way in heavy 
sections, in fact when thick, it is in- 
ferior and not properly decarbonized. 

A large number of annealing experi- 
ments were made in which a series of 
test bars were packed in scale the usual 
way, but enclosed in special, small, heavy 
boxes with iron covers, or in capped, 
iron pipes. Then these boxes or pipes 
were placed on top of selected pots with 
arrangements made to get them out of 
the oven as desired. These tests have 
given some clue to what goes on during 
the heat treatment. Normally, the proc- 
ess of annealing is to bring the oven up 
to heat as quickly as possible without 
exceeding the proper temperature; then 
to hold this maximum temperature for 
at least 60 hours; finally to let it drop 
as slowly as possible or convenient until 
black heat, when the pots may be drawn, 
allowed to cool still further, and finally 
dumped. In carrying out some of the 


Treatment 


above mentioned tests, enough boxes 
were filled with bars—all from the same 
part of the same first class heat of metal 
—and placed as far into the annealing 
oven as could be conveniently reached 
with a bar through an enlarged peep- 
hole in the door. Being on top of the 
pots, they got the full heat of the oven 
and naturally annealed quicker than the 
One of 
these boxes was taken out every six 
hours, or four per day of 24 hours. 


work in the pots themselves. 


After cooling, the bars were broken, and 
the fracture studied. 


Color of Fracture. 


It was very interesting to note how 
the color of the fracture became darker, 
shade by shade, but still held the crys- 
talline formation intact. Then, minute 
spots of black appeared which, when 
lifted out with a fine needle under the 
microscope, proved to be lamp black that 
evidently had been separated out between 
the larger plates of crystalline iron. The 
crystalline structure then began to dis- 
appear and the carbon spots spread uni- 
formly all over the fracture surface, but 
not from the edges inward, as might be 
expected. As the heat the bars received 
was greater than the pots, in a measure, 
the annealing to “black-heart” was com- 
pleted some time ahead, and hence sev- 
eral bars could be taken out which had 
received too much heat. These showed 
decided “over-anneal,” that is, the nor- 
mal thin white edge spread inwardly, with 
a distinct crystalline, but entirely differ- 
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ent appearance than the original hard 
metal, and not parallel to the edges, but 
closing in round on the central, black 
core. The tests always ended with this, 
but others made with a specially high 
heat, had this white crystalline fracture 
which completely obliterated the black 
core, and the metal broke off very short. 
Had the process continued, without hav- 
ing the heat.exceed a danger zone, Eu- 
ropean “white heart” castings would 
have been produced. 


Annealing Danger Zone. 


That there is such a danger zone was 
distinctly, and in a very expensive way 
demonstrated one night, when the an- 
nealer preferred the congenial atmos- 
phere of a Pittsburg “speak-easy” to his 
work. The pressure of the natural gas 
rese suddenly and for several hours the 
temperature of a bank of 20 ovens went 
up to an unknown point. Next morn- 
ing, a sadder lot of pots could not be 
imagined. They were wilted, tops 
sunken, and when finally removed and 
sledged apart, gave a collection of cast- 
ings bristling with an enameling of scale 
and fractures, the crystal facets of burnt 
iron—dead white—being up to %4-inch 
across. This, of course, is seldom seen 
in a malleable foundry, but shows that 
a high temperature and a short anneal 
may lead to disaster until more of the 
fine points are known. For this reason, 
all ventures based on quick annealing 
methods have so far uniformly failed, 
unless a return was made to the estab- 
lished process. This does not mean that 
we will not learn more about this sub- 
ject, but until we do, it is wiser to let 
well enough alone. 


Temperature of the Pots. 


We may, therefore, confine ourselves to 
the two standard processes. In the case 
of the “black-heart,” mark well the tem- 
perature of the pots in the oven—not 
the oven but the pots in the oven. They 
should be kept at such a temperature 
that when this is taken at the coldest 
spot on the coldest pot, in the coldest 
part of the oven (which is the lower 
part of pots in the front row, the oven 
being fired from the rear) it will be 
about 1,350 degrees, Fahr. It may be 
allowed to come up-to 1,400 degrees for 
a short time if the oven is in fine con- 
dition, and as low as 1,250 degrees if 
the oven is rather old and the range of 
temperature within larger; but 1,350 de- 
grees is the best all around heat. This, 
of course, refers to furnace iron, either 
sir or open-hearth. Cupola iron tem- 


peratures should be from 150 to 250 de- 
grees higher. 

In case natural gas is used, and the 
supply is inadequate, some risk must 
naturally be taken in the matter of tem- 
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peratures, and the author has found that 
when 1,250 degrees Fahr. has been 
reached in the pots as above described, 
and this temperature maintained for a 
period of 12 hours continuously, the 
readings could fall to 1,100 and even 
1,050 degrees for a brief period at a 
time, and good annealing results ob- 
tained. The front, or coldest row of 
pets would, however, have to be watched 
closely, so that unannealed work might 
not pass through. This was simply re- 
turned again, either without disturbing 
the pots when it was positively known, 
or repacked with the new castings made. 
It was thus possible, in spite of difficul- 
ties arising from a short supply of gas, 
to get out important work for quick 
shipment, as the interior of the ovens 
was always hotter than the front. 


Time Required for the Anneal. 


While is is advisable to give 60 hours 
after full temperature has been reached, 
this is by no means obligatory. An 
ordinary heat, instead of taking six days 
for the cycle, can be completed in four, 
even with such heavy work as couplers, 
but the results are not of the best for 
safety. This helps to explain, however, 
why it is possible to get annealing ef- 
fects with lower temperatures. Indeed, 
investigations made by the Smithsonian 
Institute on meteorites have shown that 
it was possible to trace the change from 
combined to “temper” carbon as low as 
800 degrees Fahr., provided sufficient 
time was allowed for it to take place. 
All ovens will not come up to the re- 
quired heat at the same time, depending 
upon their construction and location with 
reference to the stack. Thus, the 
smaller type with strong draft, will be 
up to full heat in 24 to 36 hours, while 
the old fashioned double oven, if large, 
oftentimes takes 48 to 60 hours. If 
no leeway were permitted in the mat- 
ter of holding up to the maximum 
temperature, it would not be possible to 
operate the annealing room with clock- 
like precision. 


Dumping the Pots. 


The pots should never be dumped 
while red hot. The metal always suffers. 
All the advantage gained by holding the 
temperature long and cooling very slow- 
ly is thus lost, and one might as well 
have made it a four-day affair. The im- 
mediate result can best be explained by 
noting the effect of hot-straightening a 
piece of malleable. If a casting has to be 
straightened before shipment because of 
warping in the anneal, this should be 
done cold. If made red hot and ham- 
mered, the “black-heart” will disappear, 
and the fracture becomes a brittle and 
finely, crystalline white. This is espe- 
cially serious if only one end of the cast- 
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ing has been thus treated. It will break 
at that point every time. For very thin 
casting, this, of course, does not hold, as 
they are usually so decarbonized, even in 
the “black heart” process, that they would 
still bend and remain fairly soft, even if 
they should become white again. Some 
very interesting effects are obtained by 
hardening and tempering malleable cast- 
ings, and this again forms the basis of 
much spurious “cast steel.” 

The trouble is, however, that some- 
times a malleable casting is so sensitive 
that it becomes very brittle, if not actu- 
ally white, when dumped red hot from 
the anneal. It becomes air-quenched. It 
is a well known fact that ovens drawn so 
that the dumping of the pots takes place 
on Monday morning, when they are per- 
fectly cold, always yield the softest cast- 
ings; hence, strict attention should be 
paid to this part of annealing room prac- 
tice. When the ovens are ready to have 
the firing cease, they are opened very 
slightly shortly after, so that the heat can 
escape. This helps to reduce the time 
for this operation. If, however, this is 
not done judiciously, that is, if strong air 
currents are allowed to be set up in the 
interior, one can plainly notice the wast- 
ing of the pots, the draft carrying myri- 
ads of tiny sparks of burnt iron out- 
ward. 


“White Heart” Castings. 


For making the “white-heart” malleable 
castings, the annealing temperature is not 
only higher than for “black-heart,” but 
longer continued. It would practically 
correspond to our cupola iron tempera- 
tures, and instead of 60 hours maximum 
in anneal after up to heat, it would be 
more nearly 100 or even 120 hours, with 
the same slow cooling. 


Just why there should be a difference 
in the temperature required for castings 
of the same composition when made in 
the cupola or in air furnace, is one of 
the unsolved problems. It may be chemi- 
cal in that the degree of oxidation has 
its effect on the opening up of the struc- 
ture under the influence of heat. It may, 
on the other hand, be a matter of molec- 
ular physics, and depend on the con- 
struction and structure of the castings as 
made, either in the contact of fuel with 
iron, or not. Possibly it may be a com- 
bination of both, the chemical and the 
physical. Yet the problem still remains 
tc be solved. 


Action of the Anneal. 


As to the occurrences in annealing, as 
previously stated, the desideratum is the 
conversion of the combined to an anneal- 
ing carbon, called “temper carbon,” what- 
ever may become of this afterwards. In 
the “black heart” but little of this “tem- 
per carbon” is removed, and it is the 
opinion of the author that only that por- 
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tion precipitated, as it were, out of the 
mass of iron, and lying in the band of 
crystalline material next to the skin 
which afterwards becomes gray or lighter 
than the centre core, is removed, and 
that it migrates out rather than combines 
with oxygen from the outside. It further 
migrates out faster near the skin than 
near the centre core. The author has in- 
variably found that whenever oxygen did 
get into a casting in the anneal, through 
over-heating, and consequent undue open- 
ing up of the structure, or else through 
inability to resist penetration of oxygen 
by reason of too low an amount of sili- 
con, it always gave the appearance of 
burnt iron. In fact it became the first 
part of the “white-heart” process. Un- 
questionably oxygen does play a part, 
taking out carbon by entering in the form 
of CO, this taking up an extra C, and 
passing out. 


Thin Castings. 

It is quite manifest that the latter pro- 
cess is going to be most effective in thin 
castings, and published tests of European 
iron seldom show thicker metal than %4- 
inch round, which means %-inch to put 
under the influence of the process, which 
again in turn means that if the very 
centre were unaffected, it would not af- 
fect the results. On the other hand, the 
“black-heart” process, which depends en- 
tirely upon the conversion of the com- 
bined carbon, can deal with castings sev- 
eral inches in thickness, provided these 
are cast in chills to get the metal white 
before annealing. The carbon removed 
from the skin, while acceptable, is not es- 
sential, and hence American practice, now 
already caring for fully go per cent of the 
world’s production of maueable castings, 
will continue to dominate and will sup- 
plant the “white-heart” method still fur- 
ther, 


Book for Buyers.—A new edition of 
“\Who Makes What,” a valuable book 
of reference for buyers, has appeared. 
The book includes five directories, as 
follows: Part 1—Directory of the 
wholesale hardware houses and job- 
bers, United States and Canada, with 
the history of each establishment; 
Part I].—Directory of more than 10,- 
000 manufacturers, arranged alpha- 
betically and geographically; Part III. 
—Directory of products, arranged 
alphabetically, of more than 10,090 
manufacturers—shows “Who Makes 
What;” Part IV.—Directory of im- 
portant foreign merchants in _ all 
parts of the world furnished by, with 
a letter from, each American consul, 
direct to the publisher; Part V.— 
Directory ‘of export commission 
houses and buyers in New York city. 
The publisher is Daniel T. Mallett, 
253° Broadway, New York city, and 
the price is $1. 
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CHARLES T. PORTER RECEIVES 
JOHN FRITZ MEDAL 


The John Fritz Medal, the only 
medal which the four national engin- 
eering societies confer, was present- 
ed to Charles T, Porter, on Tuesday, 
April 13. The presentation took place 
in the auditorium of the Engineering 
Societies’ building, New York, before 
distinguished invited guests and an 
audience representing the entire en- 
gineering profession. The medal was 
conferred upon Mr. Porter for his 
work in advancing the knowledge of 
steam engineering and for improve- 
ments in engine construction. Ad- 
dresses were made by Dean W. F. 
M. Goss, of the University of Illinois; 
by Prof. F. R. Hutton, of Columbia 
University; by Robert W. Hunt, of 
Chicago, and by Frank J. Sprague, 
New York 

The John Fritz medal was_ estab- 
lished by the professional associates 
of John Fritz, of Bethlehem, Pa., 
to perpetuate the memory of his 
achievements in industrial progress. 
Its award was placed under a board 
consisting of four members from each 
of the four national engineering so- 
cieties, the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, The American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, and 
the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. * 

Awards have been made to Lord 
Kelvin, George Westinghouse, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell and Thomas Alva 
Edison. 

Dean W. F. M. Goss spoke of the 
debt of modern civilization to the 
steam engine. Dreams of the possi- 
bilities of steam belong to the day 
of Addison, Steele, Swift and Defoe, 
when there were no means of doing 
industrial work. There were no large 
factories in England because there 
was no way by which their machinery 
could be driven. Mines were aband- 
oned because they were flooded with 
water. The movement of merchandise 
by land was laborious and traveling 
by sea slow and dangerous. 

Into these conditions came the 
steam engine. It first freed the mines 
of England from water, revived dor- 
mant industries, introduced new sys- 
tems of manufacture, supplied power, 
water and effective means of sanita- 
tion to cities, supplemented in later 
years by electric transmission for 
lighting, power and_ transportation. 
Steam replaced wind in the propul- 
sion of ships and through the agency 
of the locomotive has carried civil- 


ization to the furthest ends of the 
earth. These achievements are di- 
rect contributions to the upbuilding of 
our modern civilization, the key-note 
of which is service. 

Prof. F. R. Hutton spoke in detail 
of the debt which the reciprocating 
steam engines owes to the pioneer 
work of Mr. Porter. This debt may 
be grouped under five heads, as fol- 
low: 

The reciprocating engine owes to 
him the first vision of the advantages 
that come from making the crank 
shaft turn at a high speed, whereby 
the weight of the motor per horse- 
power is reduced. From this thought 
has sprung the modern design of the 
motor for the self-propelled vehicle 
and for the aeroplane. The high 
speed involved the solution of sdif- 
ficult problems, owing to the neces- 
sity for starting and stopping heavy 
parts of the mechanism in each revo- 
lution. The second debt is for Mr. 
Porter’s recognition of these prob- 
lems. The third debt, perhaps the 
most important of all, is that the 
standard of mechanical construction 
in the high-speed engine must be of 
the highest type. Many manufactur- 
ing details which are commonplaces 
of modern practice are due to Mr. 
Porter. He created a form of engine 
condenser to be attached directly to 
the engine and operated at a much 
higher rate of speed than the ordi- 
nary pump could be used. He also 
invented a_ sensitive steam engine 
governor in two forms. 

Prof. Hutton’s address closed with 
a tribute to Prof. Chas. B. Richards, 
associated with Mr. Porter’s early 
work of designing and John F. Allen, 
who had conceived many details of the 
first high-speed engine which Mr. 
Porter combined into a harmonious 
whole. 

Robert W. Hunt of Chicago, speak- 
ing on the debt of the era of steel 
to the high speed engine, said that it 
was scarcely conceivable that one 
could have witnessed in a single life 
time the remarkable development in 
the steel industry which he had ob- 
served since the birth of the Besse- 
mer processes. These accomplish- 
ments were made possible practically 
by the application of a more rapid 
power. The early processes were de- 
liberate because man was_ habituated 
to slow movements. The first power 
came from the slow-turning water 
wheel, later from the slow-speed 
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steam engine. Faster movements 
were obtained through gears. and 
belts. Among the first engineers to 
attach the rolling mill engine direct 
to its train of rolls were John and 
George Fritz, but the speed of their 
short strokes was limited. Charles 
T. Porter was the first one to give 
the rolling mill engineer a controlla- 
ble, direct-connected, esonomical, 
high-speed engine. 

Mr. Hunt referred to two engines 
in a rolling mill plant in Troy, N. Y., 
in 1876. One set of rolls was driven 
by a walking beam low-pressure en- 
gine, taken from the steamboat Swal- 
low, a Hudson river boat, and the 
other set was driven by Porter-Allen 
engines. The contrast between the 
steamboat engine with a slow speed 
of 35 or 40 revolutions per minute, 
and Mr. Porter’s little engines, run- 
ning at high speed, and accomplish- 
ing much greater results, was an ed- 
ucational sight. 

Frank J. Sprague, of New York, 
spoke of electricity’s debt to Mr. 
Porter. He recalled that in 1867, at 
the French exhibition Mr. Porter in- 
stalled two Porter-Allen engines, the 
only high-speed engines exhibited. In 
the dozen years following Mr. Porter 
built many engines with certain com 
mon characteristics such as high pis 
ton speed and revolutions, solid engine 
bed and babbitted bearings but there 
was no electric driving until a con- 
tract for engines for Philadelphia was 
made. In 1880 Mr. Porter installed 
a high-speed engine for Mr. Edison in 
his laboratory at Menlo Park and 
shortly after Mr. Porter was invited 
to construct for the Edison station 
in Pearl street, New York, the first 
of a series of engines for so-called 
steam dynamos each _ independently 
driven by a direct-coupled engine. 

Mr. Sprague described the relations 
of electricity and the high speed en- 
gine not as debtor and creditor but 
rather a close partnership, an indus 
trial marriage, one of the most im- 
portant in the engineering world, that 
of prime mover and the electric gen- 
erator. Here were two machines, des- 
tined to be joined together, economiz- 
ing space, increasing economy, aug 
menting capacity, reducing  invest- 
ment, increasing dividends—and in 
this development, every advantage had 
to be taken of the possibilities of 
each. Primarily, and largely due to 
Mr. Porter, the high-speed possibili- 
ties of the engine were commercially 
demonstrated and all honor must be 
paid and credit given to the man who 
first blazed the way for the present 
possibilities. 
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ELECTRICALLY OPERATED 
BRAKES FOR INDUS- 
TRIAL PURPOSES’ 


By H. A. STEEN. 


Abstract of paper.’ 

The paper treats of the theory, design 
and operation of electrically released 
industrial brakes. After a general in- 
troduction of the subject, the various 
classes of electro-responsive devices, 
both A. C. and D. C., are taken up and 
curves are shown. Formulae are given 


for the kinetic energy consumed by 


brakes, for the number of revolutions 
and time required for stopping, for the 
heat generated and the temperature rise 
due to the operation of brakes. The 
relative merits of various friction ma- 
terials are discussed and the results of 
tests given. Several different types of 
brakes are critically examined and for- 
mulae and curves given. Twenty-five 
illustrations are shown 


Discussion. 


H. D. James—After going over a pa 
per the length of Mr. Steen’s, which in- 
cludes so much material, there is very 
little to be added in the way of spe- 
cial information, and I will attempt only 
to point out a few of the fundamental 
principles’ that underlie friction brakes. 
I believe these principles are applicable 
to brakes on railway trains as well as 
to brakes for stopping revolving ma- 
chinery. In dealing with a brake of this 
character we should treat it as an en- 
gine transforming energy in the same 
way that we discuss the steam engine 
or electric motor. Let us consider a 
steam engine; the first question we ask 
is: “How does it perform its funetion 
of transforming the heat energy of the 
steam into kinetic energy?” In deal 
ing with brakes we have about the re- 
verse cycle. The brake changes kinetic 
energy into heat. The measure of the 
work done by the brake is the actual 
amount of heat absorbed and dissipated. 
We have the energy accelerating the 
machinery stored up in the moving 
parts of the machinery. When we 
bring those parts to rest we must change 
the kinetic energy into heat. The heat 
passes into the brake and is transmitted 
by the brake into the surrounding at 
mosphere. So that the work done by 
the brake is the transforming of one 
form of energy to another. 

The next point is the adaptability of 
“tA paper read before the Engineers’ Society 
of Western Pennsylvania, Oct. 20, 1908. 

£Printed in THE Tron Trave Review of 
Dec. 24, 1908. 


a brake to absorb this energy and trans- 
form it into heat and to dissipate it. 
The brake should have considerable 
specific absorption capacity, if we can 
call it that. The materials of which it 
is made must be capable of absorbing 
considerable energy if it is to be used 
as a stop brake so that the energy may 
be stored in a short time, probably two 
or three seconds, dissipating it in a 
longer period by radiation. If the 
brake, however, is used for retarding 
a falling body the energy is stored in 
the brake through a considerable period 
of time, and its absorbing capacity is 
not the principal function, but rather 
its ability to radiate heat continuously. 
So that when examining a brake from 
the standpoint of design we must first 
consider what the brake is to be used 
for. 

The third function of a brake has 
still more to do with the details of de- 
sign; namely it must be of such form 
or design that in converting kinetic 
into heat energy it is not destroyed. 
The friction materials must be as in- 
destructible as can be secured for the 


‘ purpose. They also must be well adapted 


for the absorption and radiation of 
heat. If any substance of an organic 
nature is used, the specific heat is very 
low and the mass is small, so that the 
storage capacity of such material is 
very limited. Most organic substances 
do not radiate and are not conductors 
of heat, with the result that they re- 
tard rather than assist the radiation of 
heat. Another difficulty with the organ- 
ic substance seems to be its inability to 
withstand high temperatures. None of 
us would think of using organic mate- 
rials for the friction surfaces of a brake 
on a railroad car as we know they will 
not last. Those friction materials 
should be used which will not be in- 
jured by heat and which are cheap, as 
the service wears them out and we 
throw them away. 

Another point to consider in a brake 
used for certain classes of industrial 
apparatus in shops, is that the retarding 
effort of the brake, the torque, will re- 
main as nearly constant as consistent 
with the conditions of the design and 
the application. If the friction surfaces 
of a brake are run in oil the co-efficient 
of friction remains very constant. We 
all know the Weston disc brake. If, 
however, it is not desirable to have so 
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complicated a piece of apparatus, the 
question is: What material can be used 
that will give a comparative degree of 
uniformity in friction? In my expe- 
rience a metal comes nearer this than 
any other substance. An organic sub- 
stance changes its co-efficient of fric- 
tion rapidly if it is subject to severe 
heat. If it is worked with a lubricant 
the amount of lubricant on its surfaces 
determines its co-efficient of friction. 
Grit, dust and dirt interfere with this 
however, a_ metallic 
worked at a 
vaporize any 


uniformity. If, 
substance is used and 
temperature which will 
grease, oil or water that may accident- 
ally get on the surface the co-efficient 
of friction will remain fairly uniform. 
It probably will not vary over 25 per 
cent. 

In general, I 
underlying principles in the selection of 
brake. This, however, does 


account 


believe these are the 
a_ friction 
not take into applica- 
tions. For instance, there are _ places 
lubricated leather will be the 
proper thing. These are but special ap- 
plications of the general idea. In 
working upon this subject have 
been the general principles that I have 
tried to bear in mind in applying fric- 
tion surfaces for various purposes. 


special 


where 


they 


H. W. Stevenson—l have had con- 
siderable experience with disc type 
brakes. They formerly were designed 


with wooden plugs inserted in an iron 
disc which revolved against stationary 
bronze. I found that the surface was 
not great enough to absorb the kinetic 
energy as quickly as required and I re- 
designed the brake making both bronze 
and iron discs solid, still maintaining 
the iron as the revolving disc. I no- 
ticed in Mr. Steen’s paper the revolving 
disc was bronze and I wanted to know 
if there was any difference whether 
the bronze or the iron revolved. 

The Author—The breaking action will 
be the same with either the bronze or 
iron discs rotating. The rotating discs 
are usually bronze as they are smaller 
than the stationary discs and reasons of 
economy lead to the use of the more 
expensive metal in the lighter, rotating 
further the bronze being the 
stronger metal it is better adapted to 
withstand the high stresses which oc- 
cur in the rotating plates at the shaft. 

E. K. Hiles—During the preparation 
of Mr. Steen’s paper for publication a 
number of questions came up which 
were discussed with the author at that 
time, and I am going to ask him to 
answer a few of them again here. 

On page 1064’ the statement is made 
that the coefficient of friction of cast 
iron is dependent upon the speed. How 


parts ; 





1See Tue Iron Trape Review. 
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does this condition influence the brak- 
ing characteristics? 

How do the shoe brakes, 
Fig. 5, stand up under heavy continu- 
their wearing 


shown in 


ous service, as régards 
qualities and their characteristics as to 
uniformity in action? 

Referring to the curve of unit retard- 
the latter part of the 
1064, one observes that 
rapidly 


ing moment in 
paper on page 
the retarding 


force increases 
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with the co-efficient of friction, and it 
is, therefore, important to keep the co- 
efficient of friction as uniform as pos- 
obtain uniform action in the 
brake. I want to ask Mr. Steen his 
opinion as to the influence of this fea- 
ture, and how the new band _ brake, 
shown in Figs. 19 and 20, 
with the older types, such as that shown 


in Fig. 16? 


sible to 


compares 


The Author—The results of tests 
made at Purdue University by Prof. 
R. A. Smart,* which are mentioned 


in my paper on pages 395 and 396, are 
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shown in Figs. 26 and 27. The brakes 
used in these tests fitted with 
cast iron shoes the wheels carrying steel 
tires. The brakes shown in Fig. 5 to 
8 and Fig. 18 to 20, are equipped with 
cast iron shoes and wheels. Therefore 
the results of the tests .above referred 
to are not directly applicable to these 
brakes, but form, however, a fair basis 
for comparison, indicating the change 
of the coefficient of friction under dif- 
ferent conditions of speed and pressure. 
The speeds, up to 70 miles per hour, 
are the peripheral speeds of the wheel 
at the instant of applying the brake. 
The coefficient of friction given is the 
mean during one stopping period. 


were 
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Curve No. 1, Fig. 26, is for a shoe 
pressure of 2,735 pounds, and curve No. 
2 for 6,775 pounds. Curve No. 1 ap- 
proaches most nearly the conditions met 
with in industrial brakes. The peripheral 
from 15 to 50 miles per 
hour for these brakes and it can be 
seen from the curves that the mean co- 
efficient of friction “f” maintains a 
high value between these limits. The 
variation of “f” (or the retarding 
stopping period 


speed varies 


torque) during one 
varies approximately as shown in curve 
No. 3, Fig. 27. 

The torque rises rapidly after the ap- 
brake until a certain 
which the in- 
crease is more When the 
wheel slows down toward the end of the 
braking period the torque rises to ap- 
proximately 1%4 times the mean torque. 
This means that the brake shoes grip 
the wheel, when applied, without much 
of shock. When stopping, a tight grip- 
ping takes place, and the static torque 
larger than the 


plication of the 


point is reached, after 


gradual. 


of the brake is much 
mean torque of a braking period. 

As to the wearing qualities of shoe 
brakes shown in Fig. 5 to 8, I will re- 
fer to one case where a 75-horsepower 
brake of this type was used for the 
screwdown of a 35-inch blooming mill, 
a very hard service indeed. 

After four months of continuous op- 
eration the shoes and wheel showed 
very little wear, and all parts were in 
perfect condition. In this case very 
quick and accurate action of the brake 
for adjusting the rolls 
wheel and 


was necessary 


clearance between 


and the 


shoes was, therefore, adjusted to 1-50 
inch approximately, making the neces- 
sary travel of the magnet core only 


14 inch, effecting a quick action of 
the magnet plunger. 

The new band brake, Fig. 18 to 20, 
has soft cast iron friction surfaces, a 
radical departure in band brakes. The 
brake is not lubricated. No appreciable 
change in the structure of the sur- 
faces or of the cofficient of friction “f’ 
takes place if the right pressure is ap- 
plied. Oil or water which might acci- 
dentally appear, would be rapidly burn- 
ed off. 


(To be continued.) 


Investigations conducted at the fuel 
testing plant of the United States 
geological survey at Denver, during 
1908, into the washing and coking 
of the coals of the Rocky Mountain 
region, have just been reported upon 
by the survey. Of the 37 coals tested 
from this region all but three pro- 
duced good coke under proper treat- 
ment, although a number of them 
had been considered non-coking. 
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Reactionary Tendency in Stocks. 


The stock market in the main dur- 
ing the past week showed some re- 


actionary tendencies, the principal at- 


tention of traders being devoted to 
the lower priced stocks which have 
been inactive for some time. The 


political disturbances of Turkey seem 
to have had a bearish tendency for a 
However, some 
advanced materially, particu- 
larly Pullman, which’ gained 11% 
points on the strength of the receipt 
of increase of orders, the an- 
nouncement that the plant is running 
to 80 per cent of capacity. Monday’s 
opening the 
prices advancing to the highest of the 


portion of the week. 


stocks 
and 
inactive, 


was average 


year. Less activity marked Tuesday’s 
market, and prices closed somewhat 
lower. There was some irregularity 


on Wednesday, with reactionary tend- 


cncies, but certain railroad stocks at 
the close displayed much strength. 
The copper market was_ reported 


steady and unchanged, but with stocks 
considered somewhat heavy. On 
Thursday, attention was diverted some- 
the market, which 
new high prices were scored. Cotton 
also advanced, but the general stock 
market itself was reactionary. Pos- 
sibly in sympathy with the depression 


what to wheat in 


in the foreign markets, caused by the 
Turkey, a_ reaction 
more or less short occurred Friday. 
Gold to the amount of $81,000,000 was 
for export to Brazil this 
week. Saturday’s opening was weak, 
but firm and higher. Call 
loans ranged from 1% to 2% per cent, 


developments in 


engaged 
closed 


but time loans were easy throughout 
The failure what was 
popularly considered a _ large 
house in New York, during the early 
part of the week, seemed to have only 
extremely local significance. 

Bank clearings throughout the Uni- 
ted States increased 10 per cent Over 


the week. of 


“wire” 


the preceding week, and showed a 
gain of 42 per cent over the corre- 
sponding week last year. Another 


record total was shown for the week 
in immigration arriving at New York. 
Net earnings for the railroads for Feb- 
ruary report an increase of over $11,- 
000,000, or 32 per cent, compared with 


the corresponding month last year. 
The total surplus of clearing house 
banks was reported at $11,791,075, 


compared with $60,866,375 a year ago. 
The actual condition of clearing house 
banks was reported as follows: Loans 
increased $11,241,409; deposits  in- 
creased $13,103,600. Reserve increased 


THE LEADING INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 










































































[ oar Chang-| ——— Dividend 

| Quo. | ges in | Date 1909 Stock Last Date Last 

|Apr. 17 | Week |Ann.M’t’g.| Outstanding] Basis | Declared| Div. Pay. 
Allis-Chalmers Coeeverceceoe | 15% | + % Sept. 2 $19,820,000 Pe etree ee 
Allis-Chalmers pr......... | 47"%l1 +h 16,150,000 | 7 cum| 1% Q. Feb., 1904 
American Can............ 9% | + %& |Feb. 2 41,233,300 Cob Geis bo ods oneness 
RP CORBI: Adee 5.808. | 76% | +2 41,233,300 | 7 cum|1%Q Jan., 1909 
Am. Car & Foundry....... 49% |—%\June 24 30,000,000 % 8 Jan., 1909 
Am. Car & Fdy pr......... | 111% |-+ % 30,000,000 | 7n.c.|1%Q- | Jan, 1909 
American Loc...........- 54% | — 56 |Oct. 19] 25,000,000 | § 1% Q. Aug., 1908 
American Loc. pr......... |} 114%|—% 25,000,000 7 cum | 1% Q an., 1909 
American Ship............ | 55% | —3% |Oct. 13 7,600,000 | 4 tg font 1908 
American Ship pr......... 105 +1% 7,900,000 | 7n.¢.|1%Q Oct., 1908 
Am. Steel Foundries(new).| 37% | — % |Dec 2 17,184,000 ee eeeees a tees é couse 
Am. Steel Foundfies, pr... | 47% | ..--- 17,240,000 | 6 cum)! Aug., 1904 
Barney & Sanit sc... 0 icccekt: 405} ceees June 1 2,000,000 1 g Sept., 1907 
Barney & Smith, pr........ ee oP saver 2,500,000 | 8 cum) 2Q. June, 1908 
Bethlehem Steel.......... | 223% |— % |April 6 14,862,000 tte e tenn | teeeeeeeees 
Bethlehem Steel, pr....... |. 50 —1 14,908,000 | 7n.c.| 4¥Q- | Feb, 1907 
CECE ciacepesedts | 353% | — % |March 16 45,000,000* | 6 |1%S.A.| Feb. 1909 
Cambria Iron.........+... | 46% 1 —~ % 8,468,000° | 4 2S. A. | Sept., 1908 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool...| 23 | ..... Feb. 15 6,145,800 | 4 1Q. Oct., 1907 
Colorado Fuel..........-. | 37% | —1¥% |Oct. 18] 34,235,500 3% April, 1902 
Crucible Steel. ........0.. | 7%\|+4 % \Oct. 20} 24,578,400 eee ee 
Crucible Steel, pr........- | 59% | + % 24,436,500 7 cum | 1Q. Mar., 1909 
EMIDING DUOENs cc cdnecccccs 7 +1 April 27 1,254,770 steer eee | ee eeeeseees 
Empire Steel, pr.......... 47 41 2,500,000 | 6 cum|/!1%S.A.| Jan, 1909 
Mg 2. SRA oe Bee Feb. 18 1,000,000 | 6 1% Q. Nov., 1908 
Fay & Egan, pr........+-- age Gs ¢. 1,000.000 | 7 cum|1%Q. | Nov., 1908 
General Electric.......... 156 —3% |May 11] 65,178,800 | 8 2Q. Jan., 1909 
Harbison-Walker......... me Jan. 18 | 18,000,000 74 Oct., 1907 
Harbison-Walker, pr...... | 80 — % 9,600,000 6 cum | 1% Q. Jan., 1909 
International Pump....... 38% | —1% |June 8 | 17,762,500 1 April, 1905 
International Pump, pr....| 86__ | + % | 11,350,000 | 6 cum/| 1% Q. Feb., 1909 
Lackawanna Steel......... 32 +2 March 10 34,971,400 ee coneoe 
Lake Sup. Corp. oo... caccee 26% | +3% |Oct. 6 40,000,000 ee ‘* 
New York Air Brake...... 87 --1 Tune 17 8,012,500 g 2Q. Oct., 1907 
Niles-Bement-Pond....... eek eee Feb. 3 8,500,000 | 6 1%4Q. | Mar., 1909 
Niles-Bement-Pond, pr.....| 100 ED 2,000.000 | 6 cum | 1% Q. Feb., 1909 
Otis Elevator Co.......... i ee eee March 15 6,375,300 1% S.A.) April, 1909 
Otis Elevator Co., pr...... | 96 _ | weve 6.295.000 | 6n.c.}1%Q- | April, 1909 
ke aE re ee eer, 10,750,000 eteeeeas | creeeeeeees 
Penn. Steel, pr.......-... | 105% | +1 16,500,000 7n.¢.|345S Nov., 1908 
Pittsburg Coal Co......... 10% ]+ % |March 9 28,104,600 | = | eeece +.-| Nov., 1906 
Pittsburg Coal Co., pr..... | 42 —% 27,071,800 7 ¢. 1% April, 1905 
Pressed Steel Car......... 37 — % |Feb. 17 12,500,000 3 Aug., 1904 
Pressed Steel Car, pr...... | 99 + % 12,500,000 7n.c.|1%Q. Feb., 1909 
PNG S555 «6a 0 sects | 188 +11%|Nov. 10 | 100,000,000 | 8 2Q. Feb., 1909 
Railway Stl. Spring....... 39 1 March 4 13,500,000 « 1S. A. Oct., 1908 
Railway Stl. Spring, pr....| 99% |—¥% 13,500,000 7 cum | 1% Q. Dec., 1908 
Rep. Iron & Steel......... S001 Ss. Oct. 20 27,191,000 lgndiimed et <d wep wae 
Rep. Iron & Steel, pr...... | 74%|—% 20,416,900 | 7 cum | 1% 8: April, 1908 
Sloss-Shefield....cescceee 75 +13 |March 10 10,000,000 5 11%Q. | Mar., 1909 
Sloss-Sheffield, pr......... SOR. F Vases 6,700,000 7 nc. | 1% Q. | April, 1909 
U. S. Pipe & Fdy. .....0- 31 +_%_\June 23 12,500,000 4 16Q. | Dec., 1907 
U. S. Pipe & Fdy., pr...... 744{/—% 12,500,000 7 nc. | 1% Q. Sept., 1908 
SA eee ee 50% | — % |April 19 | 508,302,500 2nc.| %Q. Mar., 1909 
ey ~~ -epeenee 1144 | — % 360,281,100 | 7 cum|1%Q. | Mar., 1909 
UF By aR dc cadetecess 103% |+% 463,798,000 5 SA. wocseseeses 
Va. Iron, Coal & Coke..... 60 tees Sept. 21 tog ee eae eee coe | Sbbee eumuees 
Westinghouse Elec........ 81 —2 |June 16 27,173,200 10 2%0 Oct., 1907 
Westinghouse Air Brake...| 108 —2 Oct. 5 14,000,000*° 2K%Q April, 1909 

Par value of shares, $100, except those starred (*), $50. 

$2,649,900, and the percentage of re- Boston. — Butte Coalition closed 
serve 25.70, a decrease of 0.05. Non- 24%, a net loss of %; Calumet & 
member banks and trust companies Arizona closed 100%, a net loss of %; 
reported loans increased $12,877,000. Calumet & Hecla closed 605, a net 


Net deposits increased $11,280,500, and 
the percentage of reserve 19.2, a de- 
crease of 0.3. 

Shares were dealt in during the week 
to the amount of 4,777,702, compared 
with 3,454,770 the week, 
and 1,167,400 the corresponding week 
last exclusive of gov- 
ernment bonds, were sold to the 
amount of $31,815,000, compared with 
$34,252,000 the preceding week and 
$12,530,000 the corresponding week last 


preceding 


year. Bonds, 


year. 
Copper Stocks. 

New York.—Amalgamated 

closed 7434, a net loss of 2%. 


copper 


loss of 20; North Butte Mining closed 
6714, a net loss of 5; Quincy Mining 
closed 88, a net loss of \%. 


Financial Notes. 


The Pennsylvania Steel Co. declared 


the semi-annual dividend of 3% per 
cent on preferred stock, payable May 
1; the Amalgamated Copper Co., the 
usual quarterly dividend of one-half 
of 1 per cent, payable May 31; the 
Henry R. Worthington Co., Inc., the 
dividend of 3% 


regular semi-annual 


per cent, payable May 1 
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NEWS FROM MANY INDUSTRIES 


New Buyers:— 

The Johnston-Adams Switch De 
vices Co., Columbus, O., has been in- 
corporated with $100,000 capital stock 
by S A. Johnson, C. B. Adams, G. B. 
Butten, J. A. Kidwell and T. J. Moore 

The Trenkamp Stove & Mfg. Co, 
Sleveland, has been incorporated with 
$75,000 capital stock by H. J. Tren 
kamp, Henry Trenkamp Jr., B. A 
Guerink, L. H. Guerink and W. L. 


oe 


e 
5 


Carr. 

The Climax Railway Supply Co., 
Canton, O., has been authorized to 
do business with $25,000 capital stock 
The incorporators are H. B. Stewart, 
F. W. Stewart, William Simpson, Jay 
Taylor and Allan R. Simpson, 

A charter has been granted to the 
Magnetic Locomotive Co., Marquette 
building, Chicago, to manufacture 
electrical devices and machinery, with 
$100,000 capital stock. The incorpora 
tors are Frank B. Tinker, Ward S$ 
Perry and John R. Merkle 

The Wizard Furnace Co., Ltd., cap 
italized at $100,000, has been incorp- 
orated to manufacture furnaces, stoves, 
etc., at Toronto, Ont., by Jay E. Den 
ise, George G. Eakins, Charles E 
Howarth, W. W. Weeks, and E. N. 
Jackson, who are named as_ provis 
ional directors. 

A charter has been’ granted to 
the Barbor Machinery Co., Boston, 
to manufacture and sell machinery, 
with a capital of $100,000. The presi- 
dent is Elmore E. Locke, Malden, 
Mass.; treasurer and clerk, Eugene 
C. Upton, 166 Devonshire street, Bos 
ton 

The Manganese Steel Safe & Vault 
Co., Plainfield, N. J., has been incor- 
porated with $100,000 capital stock 
to manufacture safes and_ vaults. 
Those interested are Robert E. Jen- 
nings, Jersey City; Knox Taylor, 
High Bridge, N. J.. and Frank H 
Bucklin, Plainfield, N. J 

The Delta Electric & Mfg. Co., 
1240 Monadnock block, Chicago, has 
filed application for a charter to man 
ufacture electrical machinery and ap 
pliances, with an authorized capital 
of $5,000. Those interested are Wen 
dell. P. Slayton, Harry FE. Kiester 
and Frank L. Belknap. 

The Berg Emergency Calk Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been incorporat- 
ed to manufacture machinery, with 
$100,000 capital stock. The incorpor 
ators are: Joseph Early, 218 Sterl- 
ing place; A. W. Burlingame Jr., 215 
Montague street, both of Brooklyn, 
and E. A. Munger, of Springfield, Ill 


valves, . build 


has been granted a cer- 


incorporation, with an au 


New Construction:— 
for a machine shop on the Hart prop 
pared for a five-story brick and ston 


& Northern 


to replace the inade 


at Muskogee, Okla., 


r the removal of their plant 


Hoyne avenue. one story, 


mated to cost $5,000. 


its new steel foundry at Davenport, 


Lake street, Chicago, two stories and 


to cost $10,000 


in its capital from $600,000 to 
plant at Cleveland will 


be enlarged, and a new plant estab- 
lished in New York. 

The foundations for the foundry 
which Joseph Rothe is building at 
Green Bay, Wis., have been built, and 
the construction of the foundry of 
reinforced concrete will be begun 
shortly. 

The Architectural Iron & Wire 
Works, Wheeling, W. Va., has an ad 
dition to its plant in course of con- 
struction, which, with the added ma- 
chinery equipment that has been pur- 
chased, will double the plant’s ca- 
pacity. 

The Standard Steel Car Co. has 
awarded to B. A. Groah & Co. of 
Pittsburg, a contract for the construc 
tion of a four-story steel frame office 
and engineers’ building at Butler, Pa., 
to cost $165,000. Work is to be start- 
ed at once. 

The Union Oil Tool Co. announces 
plans for building a machine shop to 
cost $50,000 in the Fullerton oil field, 
near Randolph, Cal., and has also be- 
gun the construction of a machine 
shop at Moron in the Midway field, 
and another at Coalinga, Cal. 

The Johnson Engine Co., Sunny 
vale, Cal., has resumed the construc- 
tion of buildings which had been sus- 
pended. Two of the main buildings 
will be ready for occupancy inside of 
two months. Concrete floors for the 
machine shop, 70 x 258 feet, have 
been placed 

With the awarding of the contract 
for the building to the American 
Bridge Co. the construction of the 
proposed boiler shops of the Ameri 
can Locomotive Co. has been started 
at Dunkirk, N. Y. It is understood 
that pattern and tank shops will be 
built this year also. 

The Cascaden Mfg. Co., Waterloo, 
la, whose plant was seriously dam 
aged by fire recently, has. had plans 
drawn for a new foundry, upon which 
work will be started at once. The 
new foundry will be on the site of 
the old one, will be a larger struc 
ture, and an improvement every way 

The Zenith Furnace Co. is install 
ing an incinerating plant at its fur 
nace at West Duluth. The ore dust 
from the downcomer, by this process, 
is mixed with limestone and burned, 
and the resulting material is charged 
as part of the furnace burden. Re 
lining of the furnace stack is being 
hurried, and it will likely be blown 
in by May 1 

Leach & Sons Co., Ltd, Kempt- 
ville, Ont., which was recently or- 
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ganized as a successor to the firm of 
Z. Leach & Sons, founders, machin- 
ists and blacksmiths, advises that the 
incorporation was for the purpose of 
enlarging the capabilities of the busi- 
ness, and that especially the foundry 
will be added to in order to facilitate 
the output of stoves and ranges in 
line with the growing demand. 

The William B. Pollock Co., 
Youngstown, O., is moving its black 
smith shop from the north side to 
the south side of the main building, 
when an addition of 20) feet wil be 
made, making the remodeled _ build- 
ing 45 x 467 feet. Six blacksmith- 
ing fires will be added, five flanging 
fires, three steam hammers, three hy- 
draulic flanging machines and a full 
equipment of electric overhead cranes. 
All of the new machinery has been 
delivered on the ground. 

The Berry Foundry & Mfg. Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo., 


structural material, advises that the 


machine castings and 


increase in capital stock does not 
mean extended improvements imme- 
diately, although it expects to replace 
some of its present equipment, mak- 
ing it a thoroughly modern shop be- 
fore the end of the year. The com- 
pany advises that it will be interested 
in the prices of cupolas, bolt cutters, 
steam hammers and cranes, both trav- 
eling cranes and jibs. 

Herman J. Trenkamp, Cleveland, 
has organized the Trenkamp Stove & 
Mfg. Co., with an initial capital of 
$75,000. Contracts have been let for 
the erection of a plant on Quincy 
avenue S. E. Construction work will 
be begun at once, and it is planned 
to have the plant in operation by 
September. The main building will 
be 42 x 225 feet, of mill construc- 
tion, and will be devoted to the man- 
ufacture of stoves and gas ranges, 
together with a line of gas appli- 
ances. Mr. Trenkamp was formerly 
secretary of the American Stove Co. 

The Detroit Steel Product Co., De- 
troit, advises that it has increased its 
capital stock to $500,000, for the pur- 
pose of developing the manufacture 
of the wrought steel Detro‘t Fenestra 
sash (patented), and increasing its 
business. A new building for the 
manufacture of the sash has _ been 
planned and contracted for. It will 
be 100 x 300 feet, of brick, steel and 
concrete construction, with a rein- 
forced concrete roof and Detroit Fen- 
estra window sash. The machinery 
order has been placed with the E. W. 
Bliss ere of Brooklyn. 

E. F. Avery & Sons, Louisville, 
Ky., manufacturers of plows and agri- 
cultural implements, are having plans 
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prepared for a new plant to be built 
in the suburbs of Louisviile. The 
buildings will be mostly one story, 
and will cover a total area of more 
than 500,000 square feet of floor space. 
The general construction will be of 
concrete or brick, with steel trusses, 
and gravel roofing. An automatic 
sprinkler system, boilers and engines 
of 700 horsepower and electric boiler 
equipment are some of the machin- 
ery that will be installed. 


General Industrial:— 

The Kewaunee Iron Works Co., 
Kewaunee, Wis., has filed notice of 
dissolution of the corporation. 

The Phillemac Rolling Mill Co., 
Glendale, O., has increased its capital 
stock to $70,000 from $40,000. 

The Speedwell Motor Car Co., of 
Dayton, O., has increased its capital 
stock from $50,000 to $250,000. 

The Safety Cylinder Valve Co.,, 
Mansfield, O., has increased its capital 
stock from $50,000 to $100,C00. 

The Nye Tool & Machine Works, 
Chicago, has filed official notice of its 
increase of capital from $25,000 to 
$50,000. 

The Wellington Machine Co., Wel- 
lington, O., has filed notice of the 
reduction of its capital stock from 
$100,000 to $50,009. 

No. 3 stack of the Haselton, O., fur- 
nace of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
was blown in April 6, putting all three 
of the Haselton stacks in blast. 

The Central States Bridge Co. In- 
dianapolis, with a capital of $199,400, 
has filed a statement to do business 
in Wisconsin, with interests valued 
at $25,000, 

The Olin Gas Engine Co., Buffalo, 
whose plant was recently damaged, 
advises that only damage by water 
was sustained, and it will not be 
under the necessity of building anew. 

The American Pipe & Construction 
Co., of Philadelphia, at its bid of $1,- 
558,695, has been awarded the contract 


for the building of about six miles of | 


the Catskill aqueduct. The work must 
be completed within 3% years. 

Tate, Jones & Co., Inc, have just 
received an order through the Erie 
City Iron Works from the Union 
Pacific railway at Omana, Neb., for 
complete oil burning equipment for 
use in connection with Erie City 
“Economic” boilers. 

At the annual meeting of Phelps, 
Dodge & Co., of New York, 
the following directors were elected: 
James Douglas, Cleveland H. Dodge, 
Arthur C. James, James McLean, 
George B. Agnew, E. Haywood Fer- 
ry, Francis L. Hines, George Not- 


773 


man and William Churehn Osborn, all 
of New York city. 

The Northern Engineering Works, 
of Detroit, Mich., reports recent ship- 
ments of Newten cupolas with hourly 
capacities as follows: To the Quinn 
Wire & Iron Works, 4-ton cupola; to 
the Sheridan Stove Co., 12-ton; Crown 
Mfg. Co. 4-ton; Wagner Bros., 5- 
ton; Wm. Fetzer & Co., for their 
new plant at Springfield, Ill, one 10- 
ton. 

The Scully Steel & Iron Co., Chi- 
cago, has leased with the right to 
purchase any time within 21 years 
for $235,000, the land which it occu- 
pies at the northwest corner of 
Ashland avenue and tiie Chicago riv- 
er, 239 x 631 feet. The lease, which 
runs for 99 years, was signed in com- 
pliance with an agreement by the 
lessee upon its completion of a ware- 
house and office building valued at 
$100,000. 

The Hughson Steam Specialty Co., 
Chicago, whose incorporation was re- 
cently noted, has bcen organized as 
successor to the John Davis Co. in 
the manufacture of the Eclipse steam 
specialties, including regulator valves, 
steam traps, etc., and it expects to 
add to its line of steam specialties 
from, time to time. The company 
advises further that it will be located 
in its new building at 5021-23 State 
street, on and after May l. 

The Cadillac Machine Co., Cadillac, 
Mich., which was recently incorporat- 
ed with $80,000 capital stock, has 
been re-organized by the former own- 
ers, Walter Kysor and F. L, Farrar, 
who have extended their holdings 
to James B. O’Dea and C. B, Farrar, 
the latter two of whom have been 
identified with the company. The Cad- 
illac company is transacting an ex- 
cellent volume of business in factory 
and mill machinery, structural work 
and general repairing. 

President Charles A. Lyerly, of the 
First National bank, Chattanooga, ad- 
vises respecting the recent purchase of 
the charcoal stack at Attalla, Ala., that 
it is the purpose to re-organize the 
Eagle Iron Co., former owner of the 
stack, under the name of the Eagle 
Furnace Co. Because of the  pres- 
ent condition of the iron market, in all 
probability the furnace will not go into 
blast before the first of mext year. 
It is proposed to turn out high grade 
charcoal iron. 

Nathan Eisemann, of Brookline, 
Mass., holding 400 shares of preferred 
and 300 shares of common stock in the 
American Steel Foundries Co., has 
brought suit against the company and 
each of its directors to question its 
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right to complete the exchange of its 
new stock for its old in accordance 
with stockholders’ decision in June, 1908. 
Most of the old stock has already been 
exchanged, in accordance with this plan 
which provides for a reduction in cap- 
italization to’ $17,184,000. 

The Southern Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., manufacturer of 
soil pipe and fittings, rela- 
tive to its increase of capital stock 
that it will carry a larger stock of 
pipe and fittings in order to make 
prompt and complete shipment on all 
orders. Its business is showing a 
healthy increase, and it is itself pro- 
posing to carry sufficient stock at all 
times to meet varied demands. At 
present, it does not contemplate mak- 
ing any changes in its plant or equip- 
ment. 

The Ralston Steel Car Co., Colum- 
bus, O., has enough orders on its 
books to keep the plant running un- 
til July 1, among which are 500 steel 
underframes for the Hocking Valley 
railroad, for 80,000-pound  gondolas; 
300 steel underframes, part of an or- 
der for 1,300 steel underframes for 
the Erie Railroad Co.; three all-steel 
hopper cars for the Soivay Process 
Co.; 30 all-steel mine cars, for the 
Sterling Salt Co.; four 100,000-pound 
capacity all-steel cars for the Concrete 
Materials Co., in addition to a num- 
ber of other orders placed for delivery 


in April and May. 


advises 


The Indiana Machine Co., Colum- 
bus, Ind., general repair and boiler 
work, advises that it is occupying 


shops formerly owned by the National 
Machine Co., which has retired from 
business. Repairs have been com- 
pleted, and the plant is now in ac- 
tive operation. In addition to a mod- 
ern machine and genera! blacksmith- 
ing shop, the company proposes with- 
in the next three months to build a 
foundry to aid in the manufacture of 
sectional sash 


rotary engines and 

weights, both of which have been pat- 
ented by C. E. Rhorer, who, with 
Charles T. Caldwell, are the princi- 


pal stockholders. 

The Keystone Steel Casting Co., 
Chester, Pa., which recently increased 
its capital stock, has undergone im- 
portant changes in management. A. 
G. Lorenze, who had been president 
of the company organiza- 
tion, has tendered his resignation on 
of ill health, and has been 
succeeded by Thomas R. Higgins, 
who was for several years president 
of the Standard Roller Bearing Co, 
and was also with the Ardmore Auto 
Co. Charles T. Fletcher, who was 
also with the Standard Roller Bearing 
superintendent 


since its 


account 


been named 


co, as 
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of the Chester plant. The new man- 
agers wil] give special attention to 
the production of steel for automobile 
parts. 

The Tandem Gas Engine Co., with 
works at South Houstcn, Tex., and 
Detroit, Mich., advises that the build- 
ings, factory and equ‘pment at South 
completed and 
three 


have been 
placed in operation, and_ for 
months the plant has been making pat- 
terns, jigs and special tools for the 
Hicks patented tandem gas and gaso- 
line engines, portable, stationary and 
marine. The company has also made 
and delivered $10,000 worth of these 
engines in the past three months, the 
ranging from 10 to 50 horse- 

The company further advises 
increasing 


Houston 


Sizes 
power. 
that it “ts 
its Houston plant in the future, so as 
to be able to supply the demand for 
these engines. 

The Ideal Automatic Mfg. Co., 125- 
129 Water street, New York city, ad- 
vises respecting its recent incorpora- 
tion that it succeeds the Ideal Auto- 


contemplating 


matic Pump Governor Co, a New 
Jersey chartered corporation. The 


reason given for the re-incorporation 
is that the company desired to change 
the name to one that does not limit 
its business to pump governors, It 
is building not cnly the Ideal govern- 
or, but pressure control valves and 
regulating valves fcr air, gas, water, 
steam and oil, both bronze and cast 
iron, and has recently brought out 
several new devices, including a pres- 
sure control valve for controlling ex- 
com- 
special 


cessively. high pressure. The 
pany also manufactures a 

semi-metallic packing. Since the re- 
has very largely in 
force, with gratify- 


organization, it 
creased its sales 
ing results. 

Trade Notes:— 

DeHart & Stafford, dealers in iron 
and steel, will remove April 25 to new 
offices in the Engineering building, 114 
Liberty street, New York. 

The Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co., 
Utica, N. Y., has announced that be 
ginning April 1 it will sell its own 
product directly to the trade. This 
company operates one of the largest 
nipper and plier factories in the 
having more than an acre 
of area under roof and with one mile 
of industrial railroad on their prem- 
ises. The plant is new, the old one 
having been destroyed by fire two 
years ago, and is rebuilt along most 


vorld, 


approved manufacturing and hygienic 





lines. ——- 
Fires :— 

The plant of the American Foundry 
& Construction Co. Pittsburg, was 
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damaged to the extent of about $5,- 
000 by fire April 14. 

The fine wire department and stock 
room of the Independent Steel & Wire 
Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O., seri- 
ously damaged April 13, the loss be- 
ing estimated at $35,000. 

The machine shop, gas engine shop, 
storehouse of the 


were 


main office and 
Nichols & Langworihy Machine Co., 
Hope Valley, R. I., were badly dam- 
aged April 13, the loss being esti- 
mated at $175,000. 

The plant of the Greensburg Foun- 
dry & Machine Co., Jeanette, Pa., 
was heavily damaged by fire April 
14. The pattern department and aux- 
iliary structures were saved, but the 
main buildings suffered much loss. 
The damage is placed at about $25,- 
000. 

The core room of the Pevey Foun- 
dry Co., Lowell, Mass., was damaged 
to the $1,090 April 7, 
the loss being covered by insurance. 

The machine shops, car shops anJ 
roundhouse of the Western Maryland 
railroad at Elkins, W. Va, were dam 
aged to the amount of $10,000 April 
ie B 


amount of 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 

TUBE AND PIPE CUTTERS.—The Fox 
Machine Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has issued 
a new Catalog of its pipe and tube cutters. 
In addition to the smaller sizes, which are 
now well known, it calls attention to its new 
heavy cutter, known as the No. 6, and which 
has a capacity up to 4% inches outside diam- 
eter, pipe or tube. The claim is made that 
with this machine a 4-inch tube can be cut 
in 10 seconds. 

ECONOMIZERS.—The B. F. _ Sturtevant 
Co., Hyde Park, Mass., in bulletins Nos. 
161 and 163 describes the application of its 
economizers to steam plants in textile mills 
and steel mills and machinery manufactories. 
respectively. It describes the conditions un- 
der which economizers become profitable and 
the advantages to be gained by their use. 
Examples of typical installations are shown 
and lists of plants in which the economizers 
have been installed are included. 

FURNACES.—The W. S. Rockwell Co., 
Hudson Terminal building, New York, in 
bulletin No. 2 describes the Rockwell rotary 
annealing and hardening furnace, which is 
designed for the uniform heat treatment of 
various metals which are to be either anneal- 
ed or heated for hardening. It is designed 
for handling brass, copper, steel, iron, alumi- 
num, gold, silver and other metals, and em- 
ploys either oil or gas as fuel, 

STEAM TURBINE GENERATORS.—A 
handsome publication devoted to the Curtis 
steam turbine-generator has recently been is- 
sued by the General Electric Co. under the 
number 4653. This bulletin is quite elaborate 
so far as details of construction are con- 
cerned, containing interior views and_ cross- 
sections of various parts of turbine and gen- 
erator. It describes large and small tur- 
bines of vertical and horizontal types, and 
contains illustrations of mumerous_ representa- 
tive Curtis turbine installations. The  bul- 
letin will be found to contain much of in- 
terest to the central station manager. 
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“JAMISON” SELECTED FOUNDRY COKE 


Not how cheap, but HOW GOOD. Werespectfully submit 
that this question is worth the Foundryman’s most serious 
consideration, and a saving of 15 or 25 cents per ton on the 
Coke may mean a totally different result in the cost of your 
Castings. 

Improvement is the order of the day with Jamison. 60 
determinations from our shipments within the past two 
months showed this average, viz.: 


Ash 10.04, Sulphur .86 


Our constant aim is to Make Better Ooke regardless of 
cost. February, 1909, 72-Hour shipments of 19,000 tons, 
proves that our efforts are appreciated by our valued trade. 
c oh a you give us a chance to tell you more about this 

oke 


JAMISON COAL & COKE CO. 


Frick Building Annex, 








Pittsburg, Pa. 





Bessemer Coke Company~ 


Offices: Lewis Block PITTSBURG, PA. |- 





Manefacturers of 


CONNELLSVILLE 


COKE 


Furnace, Foundry and Crushed Coke 
CAPACITY, roo CARS DAILY 
INDIVIDUAL CARS 


Mines and Ovens in 
Connellsville region. 

















Direct connections with 
railroads entering the — 








THE LAKE ERIE ORE COMPANY 


IRON ORE 


Rockefeller Bidg. CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Lake Superior 


IRON ORES 


E. N. BREITUNG & CO. 


Rockefeller Bidg. CLEVELAND, O. 














Pickands, Mather & Co. 


IRON ORE 
PIG IRON AND COAL 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





IRON ORE. PIG IRON 
Corrigan, McKinney & Co. 


CLEVELAND, O. 











PICKANDS, BROWN & CoO. 
Pig Iron, Iron Ore and Coke 


CHICAGO 


OGLEBAY, NORTON @ CO. 
LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORES 


CLEVELAND 

















The Tod-Stambaugh Co. IRON 
ORES 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








J. J. MOHR & SON 


Bullitt Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PIG IRON COKE 
FERRO MANGANESE FERRO SILICON 














Lake Superior Charcoal Pig Iron 


BRANDS 
PIONEER, ANTRIM, ELK RAPIDS, CHAMPION, 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN, EXCELSIOR, PINE LAKE. 


Particularly adapted for the manufacture of Car Wheels, Cylinders, 
Malleables and all foundry Castings, where great strength is required. 


SUPERIOR CHARCOAL IRON CO. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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CRESCENT FIRE BRICK Saal 
FOR , CRESCENT 


HIGH CRADE USES i 


+ ROOF 
MADE FROM CLEARFIELD COUNTY CLAYS 


BICKFORD FIRE BRICK CO. 
1122 Farmers Bank Building, 


y, 


CRESCENT 

















NN CRESCENT | PITTSBURG, PA. CRESCE 
H.& B. TELEPHONE -BELL, GRANT 3144. P&A, MAIN194 F SAT. 
9 WORKS AT CURWENSVILLE, CLEARFIELD CO., PA. 9 
McKeefrey Ca, Co. THE ‘“*CLEARFIELD” FIRE BRICK 
MANUFACTURED BY 
PIG) TRON, COAL, @ COKE THe CLEARFIELD FIRE Brick Co. 
Leetonia, Ohio Office and Works at ° ° CLEARFIELD, Pa. 

















REED F. BLAIR & CO. 


WALTER-WALLINGFORD & Co. Frick BuiLpinG, 
PITTSBURG, PA. . 
PIG IRON & COKE Coke Pig Iron 
ee Cate Low Phosphorns, Standard Bessemer, 
ille Foundry Malleable, Basic, Fouodry, Gray Forge 


CINCINNATI PITTSBURGH 








Chrome Ore, Ferro-Manganese, Ferro-Silicon, Silicon-Spiegel. 








NOW READY 
The Latest and Most Important Contribution to Foundry Literature. 


OPEN HEARTH STEEL CASTINGS 


By W. M. CARR 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


In this book are compiled the series of articles which appeared simultaneously in THE IRON 
TRADE REVIEW and THE FOUNDRY, on the manufacture of Open Hearth Steel Castings. 


The following subjects are treated exhaustively--- 

@ Selection and representative compositions of melting Stocks, Al’oys, Refractories, Fuels and 
Molding Sands. 

@ Furnace construction and Melting Manipulation of Heats. 

@ Conditions of melting as affecting Physical Properties of Products. 

@ Analyses and Physical Tests of Different Grades of Products. 

@ Effect of Constituent Metals and Metalloids usually present in Open-Hearth Steel Castings. 

@ Heat Treatment of Castings with notes on Microscopic Examinations. 

@ Discussion of the Causes of Blow-holes, Shrinkage, Cracks, etc. 

@ Repairing Defects by Thermit Welding. 


Price $1.50 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


The Penton Publishing Co. 


CLEVELAND 
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How do you figure your furnace expense and charges for refractories ? 
By the COST of the Brick? Or by the length of service they will give? 


HARBISON-WALKER REFRACTORIES COMPANY 


FIRE CLAY 
SILICA 
MAGNESIA 
CHROME 


Are made of the highest grade raw materials, under expert supervision, in modern up-to-date 
works, and are worth more because better than others. They last longer and are more econom- 
ical. You can PROVE this statement in your own works by sending us trial order. Information, 
records and prices on request. 


LARGEST CAPACITY PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
HARBISON-WALKER REFRACTORIES COMPANY, Pittsburg, Penna, 








THE STOWE-FULLER COMPANY, Cleveland, O. 


. ity of 
FIRE BRICK ot one comes Finns the pes Soy Magnesite, Chrome, Sil dighert Qual” 


We manufacture at 
Brick with persona! attention of in Our brands are 
*‘*Quality, Not Quantity.’ ity made and wo would be pleased to prove this to you in work, as we have with 


Six Modern Plamts, - - - - = = 200,000 Daily Capacity. 
Located in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Kentucky. The only company furnishing al) grades of furnace material from their own piants. 
The highest grade refractories of ali kinds. 


Blast Furnace that stands th: ear 
with Skip Holsts or Filled Furnaces. Pittsburg Office 711 House Bldg. 











Ashland Fire Brick Co. 


FIRE BRICK oman 


For all purposes 3 : B FIRE BRICK 
3H COMPANY 











Five Large Plants 



























- 
THE NILES FIRE BRICK CO. | JOS. SOISSON FIRE BRICK CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1872, 
Manufacturers of High Grade 


FIRE BRICK | Manufacturers of High Grade Fire and Silica Brick 
Brand Niles No. 1 | fer all purposes. Coke Oven Brick a specialty. 
Blast Furnace Linings, Rolling Mili: Heating Furnaces and i 
Malleable Furnaces a specialty Main Office, Connellsville, Pa. 


Office and Works: Niles, Ohic 




















TRADE. MARK. 2 eae - Dae 
FERRO ALLOYS CHROME ORE. Blackwell's special Refractory quality tor 
' Furnace Linings. 
MANGANESE ORE of every grade. i 
FLUOR SPAR. We are the largest mine owners inthe world 
S.A. M. ALLOY. Produces sound ingots and blowhole-tre« 


= cs a echaeaeiaereemele castings. 
FERRO PHOSPHORUS. CARBONLESS CHROMIEUM METAI 
FERRO-MOLYBDENUM. Pure Molybdenum. MOLYBDENITII 
. FERRO-CHROME. 60-72°, Cr., tol. Carbon and any up 
ee te to 10°. 
GEO. G. BLACKWELL, SONS & CO., Limited, FERRO-TUNGSTEN 50-90°,, TUNGSTEN METAL, 96-99"... 
THE ALBANY, LIVERPOOL. ENG FERRO-TITANIUM, FERRO-BORON, FERRO-VANADIU NI, 25 
: : and 50°.. 
FERRO-SILICON, 25',,50 . and 75... COPPER SILICON. 
and Western I , PLUMBAGO, BLACKLEAD, METAL WORKERS’ CRAYONS. 


Manufacturers, Metallurgists, Mine Owners, Merchants. 


WORKS: Garston Docks. CODES: A. B. 
rs 5 \ t 


Moreing & Neal, Lis 
ithe T S. for our 
PLUOR SPAR he Pecnr 





memes i 
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SECOND HAND MACHINERY 


1—Egan Co. Wood Frame Dado Machine with six (6) Heads 
and 2 Saws; good as new. 


1—S H. P. Crocker-Wheeler, Direct Current Motor, 120 Volts, 
1800 R. P. M. Good as New. 


1—8” Clement Hand Jvinter or Buzz Planer. 

1—Double spindle routing machine, fair condition. 

1—24 in. J. A. Fay & Egan Co. No. 2 hand planer and jointer, 
good as new. 

1—16 in. x 20 in. 100 H. P. Heavy Duty Steam Engine, 
entirely rebuilt. 

1—7% x 7 x 10 in. Worthington Low Service Duplex Pump 
with Submerged Cylinders. 

1—8 x 10 in. Left-hand Chandler & Taylor Self-contained 
Engine. 


1—15 H. P. Horizontal Engine. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
FOR SALE 


1—Ingersoll Straight Line, piston inlet, size 24” x 26%” x 30”. 
1650 cu. ft. per minute, 80 to 90 Ibs. pressure. Steam 
driven. 

1—Ingersoll Straight Line, piston inlet, size 22” x 221%4” x 24”. 
950 cu. ft. per minute, 80 to 100 Ibs: pressure. Steam 
driven. 

1—Norwalk Compound, diameter steam cylinder, 20”, stroke 
20”, air cylinders 13% & 18”, capacity 950 cu. ft. per 
minute, 80 to 100 lbs. pressure. Steam driven. 

1—Rarig, size 16”x 16” x30", Corliss valve gear, fly wheel 
14’ diameter, capacity 80 R. P. M. 500 cu. ft. 100 R. P. 
M. 700 cu. ft. 80 to 100 lbs. pressure. Steam driven, 

1—Hall Class “B’” Duplex Straight Line, size 12” x 16” x14”, 
capacity 810 cu. ft. at 40 Ibs. pressure. Steam driven. 

1—Hall Class “A” Straight Line, size 12” x 18” x14”, 510 cu. 
ft. per minute at 25 lbs. pressure. Steam driven. 

1—Hall Class ‘“‘C’? Tandem Compound Straight Line, size 
14”%x 15” x94” x14", capacity 360 cu. ft. per minute at 
100 lbs. pressure, equipped with Meyer valve. Steam driven. 

1—Franklin, single, size 12”x12”x12”, capacity 240 cu. ft. 
80 to 100 Ibs. pressure. Steam driven. 

1—Ingersoll single, size 12”%x12”x12”, capacity 240 cu. ft. 
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per minute 80 to 100 Ibs. pressure. Steam driven. 

1—Hall Class “H” Duplex, straight line, size 14”x 14”, ca-_ 
pacity 620 cu. ft. per minute, 60 to 100 Ibs. pressure. Belt 
driven. 

1—Hall Class “G,” single straight line, size 10”x10”, ca- 
pacity 130 cu. ft. per minute at 60 to 100 Ibs. pressure. 
Belt driven. 

1—American single, size 14”x10”, capacity 240 cu. ft. per 
minute 25 to 35 Ibs. pressure. Belt driven. 

1—Franklin, single, size 10”%x10”, capacitv 130 cu. ft. per 
minute at 60 to 100 lbs. pressure. Belt driven. 

1—Hall Class “G,” single straight line, size 9” x5”, capacity 
88 cu. ft. 80 to 100 Ibs. pressure. Belt driven. 


W. R. Beatty Machinery & Equipment Company 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


1—3 in. Waters Engine Governor. 
1—Houston Power Feed Panel Raiser. 
1—18” second hand shaper. 

1—18” second hand cupola blower. 


We also have a full line of second-hand Woodworking 
Machinery. 2 


Aumen Machinery & Supply Co. 


324 N. HOLLIDAY ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 








Pp 








METALLURCICAL LABORATORY NOTES 


By HENRY M. HOWE 
Professor of Metallurgy in Columbia University. 
CONTENTS 
I.—Squad Experiments and Others for a Short Course in Metallurgy. II.—Pyrometry and Calo- 
rimetry. III.—Melting Points of Silicates, etc. IV.—Properties of Refractory Materials. V.—Iron 
and Steel. VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals. Appendix. 


In this book the author describes ninety-one laboratory experiments conducted by students in the Department of Metallurgy of the 


School of Mines of Columbia University and dealing with Pyrometry, Calorimetry, Metallography, Heat Treatment of Steel, etc. 
These notes should prove very valuable not only to the instructors and students of technical schools, but also to Metallurgists and 


Metallographists engaged in commercial work. 
Price, $2.50 Net. 


154 Pages. 
Book Department, Cleveland. 


44 Illustrations. 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 











METALLURGY OF Cast [RON 


By Thos. D. West. 
628 pages. 153 illustrations. Price $3.00. 


‘THE author begins with a chapter relating to the manufacture of coke and carries the reader 
through the operations involved in blast furnace practice, showing how iron is affected by 
changes during its manufacture. Advice is given for purchasing and sampling iron. The elements 
in cast iron and their physical effects are dwelt upon, typical mixtures being shown for all classes of 
castings. Methods for calculating mixtures according to their chemical contents are given and the 
general utility of chemical analyses explained. The latter part of the book is given over to the testing 
of cast iron, records being appended of a number of investigations with which Mr. West has been 
connected. About 50 pages are devoted to selected tables of general utility to the founder. 
Book Department 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 
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All our own and in stock. 
where and merely listed. 


ENGINES—CORLISS:—20 x 48 Wheelock, 20 x 42 Allis, 18 x 
42 Hamilton, 16 x 42 Lane & Bodley, 14 x 36 Lane & Bodley, 
14 x 24 Wright, 12 x 30 Allis, 
ENGINES—AUTOMATIC:—16 x 32 Buckeye, 15 x 14 Erie, 
14% x 16 Buckeye, 14% x 14 Ball & Wood, 13% x 15 Taylor, 
13 x 16 Erie, 12 x 14 Green, 
Fisher, 91%4 x 12 Leffel, 8 x 10 Allfree, etc. 


ENGINES—THROTTLING:—18 x 24 Erie, 16 x 20 Chandler & 


REBUILT ENCINES and BOILERS 


The cleanest and most thoroughly rebuilt. 


Not scattered every- 


etc. 


12 x 12 N. Y. Safety, 10 x 10 


Refitted Machine Tools 


BORING MACHINES 

(2) 80 in, Bullard 

(1) 37 in. Bridgeport—(1) head 
DRILL PRESSES 

(1) 6-spindle Quint turret 

(1) 33 in. Bement-Miles - 

DRILL PRESSES— RADIAL 

(1) 24 in. Fosdick, National type 

CEAR CUTTERS 


(1) Grant-Lees Ly jmacpine 
(1) 3%6in. x9 in. up So d & Eberhardt 
(2) W in. x11 in. x3p Gould & Eberhardt 


GRINDERS 


(1) No. 2 Brown & Sharpe Universal 
(1) ‘*A’* Yankee Drill Grinder 
(1) Leland & Faulconer, wet 


LATHES— POLISHING 


(1) No. 8 Diamond, 52 x 1 1-4 spindle 
(1) No. 74 Diamond, 48 x1 1-4spindle 


MILLING MACHINES 


(1) No. 3 Brown & 8 Universal 
Hi No. bP pt ear all feeds, plain 

(1) No. 4 Cincinnati, ng feeds. eo 
(1) 42 in. x 24 in. x48 ft. Ingersoll, sl 


PLANERS 


(1) 10 in. Bush crank 

Pein. x 20in. x4ft. Wheeler, 1 head 
(1) 26 in. x 26 in. x10 ft. Powell. ¥ heads 
(1) 36 in. x 36 in. x 10 ft, Gray, 2 heads 
@ ¢ in. 2 in, xl ft. Cincinnati, 2 








Taylor, 16 x 18 Erie, 14 x 24 Atlas, 13 x 16 Chandler & Taylor, 
14 x 14 Lewis, Vertical, 10 x 16 Owens, Lane & Dyer, 10 x 12 
Industrial, 9 x 12 Ajax, 8 x 12 Climax, 7x 12 H. S. & G, 6x 
8, Clark, etc. 

BOILERS—STATIONARY:—72 x 18 High Pressure, 72 x 18 
Standard, 72 x 16, 66 x 16, 60 x 20, 60 x 16, 54 x 16, 54 x 14, 
54 x 12, 48 x 16, 48 x 14, 44 x 14, 40 x 12, 40 x 9, 36 x 16, 
36 x 10, etc. 

BOILERS—FIRE BOX :—80, 60, 50, 40, 35, 30, 25, 20, 16, 12, 
10 and 8 H. P., ete. 

BOILERS—VERTICAL:—50, 40, 35, 30, 25, 20, 16, 12, 10, 8, 5 
and 3 H. P., ete. 

HEATERS :—All sizes, Open and Closed. 

PUMPS :—All sizes, Single and Duplex. 

LATHES:—17 x 8 Lodge & Barker; 60” Stevens Pulley. 
PLANER:—32 x 30 x 10 ft. New Haven, Single Head. 
MILLER:—DUPLEX BRASS MILLER. 
TOOL GRINDER:—Springfield. 

SAW MILLS, LATH MILLS, EDGERS, 
TANKS, BLOWERS, EXHAUSTERS, etc. 
Also full assortment of new machinery. 
Sole manufacturers of the celebrated “LEADER” INJECTORS 
and JET PUMPS. Send for circular. 


THE RANDLE MACHINERY CoO. 
1747 Powers St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CUT-OFF SAWS, 
Write for list. 





(1) 12 in. Disc Grinder PRESSES 


HAMMERS 
(1) 6) Ib. Bradley, cushion helve & Be Zorreoute 
LATHES (1) No. 8 Greenerd arbor 


(i) 4 Hoi y ft. Many amar mateteti, 
uick ch'ge gear, turret on shears 
(1) 1 a in es Le Biond, quick 


SAWS 
(1) 31-2in. Burr 


chan 
(1) 6 in. Newton 

Ou in. x0ft Le Blo Bicad, belt feed (1) Milier-Falls Hack 

(1) 16 s&s. x 6 ft. Reed. ere feed, plain (1) 26 in. Crescent band 

(2) 16 in. x 6 ft. Lodge & Shipley quick Se oe 


change gear (1) # ms Lodge & Dav 
(1) 18 ia. oo aaa & Shipley, quick (1) 146in Geuld & Pao 


chan (1) iB St popece 
(1) 20 im : re ft. "Flather, comp, rest (1) 20 in. Hend 
(1) ye ty x10 foe Lodges Shipley, quick 


(2) 24 in. Goad. WeEberbardt 
(2) 22in. : Py it. Ledge & Shipley,quick 





(1) 24 in. Hemdey 

i) 24 i. Potter A Johnson 

(1) 26 in. Cincinnati, triple geared 
(1) 2 in. Hendey 

(1) 32 in. Gould &. Eberhardt 

(1) 34 in. Walcott, shifting belt 


TURRET LATHES 


(1) No. 8 Bardons & Oliver 
(1) No. 5 Warner & Swase 


. Lodge & Barker 
a he. = ~~ - Lodge & Shipley, qutek 


(1) 24 Py x Fie tt tt. — & Shipley, quick 
change ¢ 
(1) 2% in. x a ‘tt. 
(2) 27in. x10 ft. ‘Lodge & Shipley, quick 
change Jive 
(1) 27 in. x 14 ft. Lodge & Shipley, quick 
change gear 


THE MOTCH & MERRYWEATHER MACHINERY CQ. 
707-716 Lakeside Ave. N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit Br’ch: 1025 Majestic Bldg. Cincinnati Br’ch: 1014 lst N’t’] B’k Bldg 


(1) 26 in. Universal, chuck titted 








Frogs & Switches 


ALSO 





LIGHT RAILS, Quick CAR PUSHERS, 
SPLICE BARS, Shipments DERAILERS, 
SPIKES @ BOLTS, f HEAVY CHAIN, 


PLATES 12" to 36° 
CUT TO SKETCH. 


° 
SWITCHSTANDS, Short 
RAIL BRACES, Orders. 


CENTRAL TRACK SUPPLY COMPANY, Springfield, O. 











FOR SALE 
48 in. Rotary Planer and Cold Saw 


Practically new. 


Address 
we. WARD MACHINERY CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 





COMPLETE ELECTRIC PLANT 


Owing to dismantling of Second National Bank 
Building of this city, we have for sale the fol- 
lowing fine, modern equipment: 


2—75 K. W. 125 V. Westinghouse generators, direct connected to 
15x14” Russell single valve engines. 

Complete ,switchboard. 

1—45 K. W. outfit, same make. 

2—100 H. P. Economic boilers, self contained. 

Heater, pump, piping, etc. 

1—12 & 18x11x18”% Compound duplex pump. 

Everything as good as new at about one-half the price. 


WICKES BROTHERS 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
45th Street and Allegheny Valley R. R. 




















FOR SALE 
Second Hand Machinery New Machinery 
Metal Working. Metal Working 
LATHES LATHES 


3—24” Davis Turret. 
BOLT CUTTERS 
1—1%4” Acme, class “A”. 


1—24” x 14’ Lodge & Shipley. 
1—30” x 12’ Lodge & Shipley. 
1—36” x 12’ Lodge & Shipley. 


MILLING MACHINES ” “an 
ter, 12 Acme, class “A”. 
i 2 Brown & Sharpe, Ver GRINDERS 
F DRILLS 1—32” B. T. & B. Knife. 
1—24” Cincinnati. PRESSES 
SHAPERS 1—No, C—4 Ferracute. 
1—30” Cincinnati, triple geared. PUMPS 
GRINDERS 1--5 x3 x6 National, boiler feed. 


1—No. 24 Landis, Crank Shaft. 1—No. 5 Rumsey, Centrifugal. 
KEYSEATERS Wood Working 
1—No. 0 Mitts & Merrill. 1—No. 3, 30” Buss Planer. 
STEAM HAMMERS 1—No.4 Buss double spindleShaper, 
1—800 lb. Chambersburg, single 1—Advance double spindle Shaper. 
frame. 1—Buss Universal Saw Table. 
VONNECUT HARDWARE CoO. 
101-224 E. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. P 








FACTORY BUILDINCS 
FOR SALE 


Having moved into our New Factory, we will dispose of 
the one formerly occupied, consisting of Foundry, Machine 
and Carpenter Shop, with Engine, Boiler and Line Shafting, 
Blacksmith Shop, Boiler Shop, Pattern and other Store- 
houses. This is a splendid opportunity for parties wishing 
to locate in a town with special advantages. Welland has 
cheap Electric Power from two companies, Natural Gas, 
Waterworks, Sewers, Four Railways and One Interurban 
Electric Road, Water Transportation via Welland Canal. 


M. Beatty & Sons, Limited, 
WELLAND, ONTARIO. 
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3 CLASSIFIE]D ADVERTISING SERVICE a 


Advertisements for “Positions Wanted” and “Positions Vacant” inserted at the rate of 25 cents a line. All other 
advertisements uader classified headings 40 cents a line for egsch insertion 
Any advertisement appearing in the liner columns of THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, will be given one insertion free of charge in 
PENTON’S LIST, and when such advertisement is one that would be of interest to the foundry trade, it will likewise be given one 


\ insertion free of charge in THE FOUNDRY. 





POSITIONS VACANT. 


FOREMAN WANTED (Age 28-35)—FIRST 
class all around machinist and draughtsman, 
familiar with pattern shop and foundry prac- 
tice, also experienced in manufacturing and 
using pneumatic equipment. Must have an 
inventive mind, and Al references. Permanent 
position and _ splendid opportunity for ad- 
vancement with young aggressive manufactur- 
ing company. Address Box 445, Tue Iron 
Trave Review, Cleveland, Ohio. 


TRAVELING SALESMAN. WANTED TO 
sell vanadium steel. Must be well acquainted 
with the buying trade, experienced in the 
manufacture and use of vanadium steel. Ap- 
plications from competent, experienced men, 
only, will be considered. State experience, 
age, salary, etc. Address Box 452, THE 
Iron TravE Review, Cleveland, O. 


IRON AND STEEL MILL WANTS SALES- 
man with some exf@rience in steel or allied 
lines for eastern Pennsylvania territory and also 
for New England territory. State age, exper- 
ience and salary. Address Box 450, THe Iron 
Trave Review, Cleveland, O. 


ENGINEER WANTED IN PITTSBURG 
district to take agency selling cranes and ma- 
chinery used in steel mills and foundries. Give 
references and previous experience. ‘Address 

3ox 455, Tue Iron Trave Review, Cleveland, 


Ohio. 


FIVE OR SIX GOOD MECHANICAL 
draftsmen wanted for general steel works de- 
sign. Apply to Chief Engineer, Cambria Steel 
Co., Johnstown, Pa., stating age, education, 
experience and salary desired. 


FOUNDRY FOREMEN AND OTHERS 
wanted to increase their earning capacity 25 to 
50 per cent by taking a course in the mixing 
of irons, with the Milwaukee Correspondence 
Schools, Goldsmith Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED BY FIRST-CLASS 
foundry foreman, held present position for 10 
years, would like a change; 20 years’ experi- 
ence as foreman on all classes of light and 
heavy engine work, and mining machinery of 
all kinds. Good mixer and melter of both 
iron and brass. Will take charge of pattern 
shop in connection with foundry if so desired. 
Best of references as to ability; an up-to-date 
hustler, sober and reliable; can produce re- 
sults: shop in middle west or coast preferred. 
Address Box 61, Penton’s List, ae 
Ohio. 


WANTED POSITION AS FOREMAN IN 
foundry, making light and medium weight 
gray iron castings—21 years experience in 
foundry, 12 years as foreman in shops mak- 
ing light castings. Up-to-date in cupola prac- 
tice, mixing and melting iron, molding ma- 
chines and handling help. Open shop pre- 
ferred—can furnish references. Address Box 
77 Penton’s List, Cleveland, O. p. 


-BY SUPERINTENDENT ON ORNAMENT- 
al iron work for buildings. Has had large ex- 
perience in the shop and at the erection. 
Knows how to handle help, hustle and svs- 
tematize work to produce best results. Will- 
ine to start on a reasonable salary. Address 
“Anderson.” care THE YrRon TRADE REVIEW, 
90 West St., New York, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED BY FOREMAN PAT- 
ternmaker, 20 years’ experience on all classes 
of work, large work especially. Familiar with 
molding machines and metal patterns. Capable 
of taking charge of foundry; 8 years superin- 
tendent of pattern department and foundry. 
Steady, sober and reliable, practical mechanic 
in both trades. Best of references. Address 
Box 80, Penton’s List, Clevland, O. p. 



































BY YOUNG MARRIED MAN, THIRTY- 
two, with clean record and four successful, 
practical and official years in malleable and 
gray iron foundry. Good correspondent and 
executive ability. Can take charge of office 
and show results; can furnish highest of ref- 
erences from present employers and _ others. 
Address Box 448, Tue Iron TraveE Review, 
Cleveland, O. 


POSITION WANTED AS SUPERINTEND- 
ent of malleable plant—can build furnaces, an- 
nealing ovens and core ovens and operate same 
successfully. Have had 14 years experience 
as foreman and superintendent of malleable 
and agricultural grey iron shops. Can give 
the best of references. Address Box 75 
Penton’s List, Cleveland, O. p. 


BY YOUNG MARRIED MAN, FORMER- 
ly purchasing agent for large railway equip- 
ment company, especially experienced in buy- 
ing iron and steel and their products, also 
other material used in manufacturing railway 
equipment. Thoroughly familiar with trade. 
Can systematize detail work. Address Box 
437, Tue Iron Trapve Review, Cleveland, O. 


AS FOUNDRY FOREMAN BY YOUNG 
man. Thorough knowledge of economic pro- 
duction of light and medium weight castings. 
Can handle men to best advantage, under- 
Stand mixing iron by analysis or fracture. Ac- 
quainted with cost system in foundry. Can 
furnish references of ability. Address Box 
443, Tue Iron Trave Review, Cleveland, O. 


POSITION WANTED BY A MARRIED 
man 35 years of age, practical molder and 
machinist—have held executive position as both 
—thoroughly up-to-date in all branches and 
capable of taking entire charge of shop. Ad- 
dress Box 74 Penton’s List, Cleveland, O. p. 

















AS SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN 
by a practical machinist, 18 years’ experience 
jobbing and specialty work. Can also estimate 
from drawings. Can furnish references from 
present employers and others. Address Box 
432, THe Iron Trave Review, Cleveland, O. 


POSITION WANTED BY FOU NDRY 
foreman. Can take care of any kind of work. 
Married and _ sober. Would like to put a 
little money in a_ small foundry. Address 
Box 78, Penton’s List, Cleveland, O. p. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 











AN UP-TO-DATE FOUNDRYMAN WISH- 
es to correspond with firm considering the 
installation of steel converter—will furnish 
list of the cost of equipment and _ installation 
and the manufacture of steel, with view of 
taking stock. Address Box 79 Penton’s List, 
Cleveland, O. p. 


WANTED, PROPOSITION BY A MAL- 
leable iron foundry on complete journal box 
equipment, including molding machines, _pat- 
terns and green sand core boxes. Address 
Box 453, THe Iron Trave Review, Cleveland, 


Ohio. 


AN UP-TO-DATE FOUNDRY AND MaA- 
chine shop for sale, completely equipped, in 
daily operation with profit. Located in one 
of the best towns in Oklahoma, with excel- 
lent shipping facilities. Best of reasons for 








selling. Information cheerfully furnished. 
Address Business Opportunity, care Pznton’s 
List, Cleveland, O. Dp. 





EXCELLENT WATER POWER AND FAC- 
tory site for rent or sale. Good town of 1500. 
Cheap help plentiful. Address Merritt Mfg. 
Co., Constantine, Mich. p. 


WANTED BY THE ENSLEY MACHINE 
& Foundry Co. a good specialty in gray iron, 
excellent position to reach southern trade. 
Ensley, Alabama. p. 








AS MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
of gray iron foundry. Up to date in modern 
practice, mixtures, molding machines and 
economic appliances. Address Box 454, THE 
Tron Trave Review, Cleveland, O. 


ENGINE FOR SALE. 





FOR SALE—250 H. P. CORLISS ape 
Address J. C. 249 Elm St., Buffalo, N. 


_ FOR SALE—ONE 23 X 60 SINGLE CYL- 
inder, double acting, Harris Corliss, ee 
ball governor, with section cast iron wheel, 
i. et Se. Se. Good order, hubohbieeens 
changed, electric power being used. Address 
Almond Mfg. Co., Ashburnham, Mass. p. 


FOR SALE—ONE 25 TO 30 H. P. GAS 
or gasolene engine, in fine condition, with 
friction clutch pulley—also muffler and gas 
reservoir—would ‘aie a 10 or 12 H. P. gaso- 
lene engine in exchange if up-to-date. A. W. 
Grandon, North Fairfield, O. p. 


WASHERS “SPECIAL SIZES.” 











In any quantity, metal or fibre. Dies, 
Stamping and Screw Machine Work. Quad- 
riga Mfg. Co., 18 So. Canal St., Chicago, 

p. 





FOR SALE—MISCELLANEOUS. 





30ILER FEED WATER PURIFIER FOR 
sale. Sole rights of patent just granted by 
the U. S. Mechanical device for the preven- 
tion of scale in steam boilers, which saves from 


15 to 50 per cent of fuel, together with many 
other advantages, and which should become 
universally used, and be a great money maker. 
Simple, durable and inexpensive. Blue prints 
and all informat ion furnished. Address ‘In- 
ventor,” 718 Pennsylvania building, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





ROD MILL FOR SALE. TWO HIGH 
duty engines, Porter Allen and Filer & 
Stowell, a number of pumps, Whiting crane, 
Steam pipes, rope sheaves, etc. This material 
is in good second-hand condition. Will sell at 
a bargain the entire or separate. We are 
headquarters for relaying ails. The Isaac 
Joseph Iron Co., of Chicago, 1247 First Natl. 
Bank Bldg, Chicago, Ill. p- 








; FOR SALE: TABOR VIBRATOR MOLD- 
ing machine, 7” power rammer, cost $290. 
Make us an offer. Chicago Hardware Foundry 
Co., North Chicago, III. p. 


AGENCY WANTED. 


OFFICE FACILITIES IN PHILADELPHIA, 
Pa. Having surplus office room in the Penn 
sylvania building, which is the best office build- 
ing and location in Philadelphia, we can rep- 
resent anything in the iron, steel, metal or ma 
chinery line, all of which we are familiar 
with for the past 30 years. Can solicit business 
and attend to correspondence at this end at a 
moderate cost to the _ principals. Address 
promptly, Office 718, Pennsylvania building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PACIFIC. COAST AGENCY WANTED 
for iron and steel specialties, also light struc- 
tural shapes. Cold rolled steel and merchant 
bars. Address Girvin & Eyre, San Francisco, 
Cal. p. 


SCRAP WANTED. 


TAKE NOTICE. WE ARE BUYERS OF 
all grades of scrap metals, such as scrap cop- 
per, brass, lead, babbitt metals, factory metal 
skimmings, drosses, metal clippings, spelter, etc. 
Advise quality and quantity you have on hand 
to offer and we will name best prices f. 0. b. 
sed city. H. Kander & Co., Bowling Green, 

hio. 


WANTED, MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANTED SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 
One 72-inch Boring and Turning Mill, One 
48-inch Geared Head Engine Lathe, both 
must be good make and in good condition. 
Send cuts with full description of machine 
and price with your reply. The Champion 
Iron Co., Kenton, O. p. 


A NUMBER OF ROCK-OVER MACHINES 
wanted (Tabor preferred). State lowest cash 
price, advising size, draft, and when purchased. 
Address Box 447, Tue Iron Travg  REvIEW, 
Cleveland, Q. 









































